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ON THE 



REVENUES 



OP THE 



CHURCH OF ENGLAND; 



EXHIBITING 



THE RISE AND PROGRESS 



OP 



ECCLESIASTICAL TAXATION. 



BY GEORGE COVENTRY, 

AUTHOR OP AN ENQUIRY RELATIVE TO JUNIUS. 



« The exacting of Tithes is no better than tyranny, the weaker 
hand being obliged to submit to the powerful arm of the law." 

Erasmus. 

" The first Christian emperors supplied the wants of the clergy out 
of their own imperial revenues." Eusebius. 

<* Till towards the end of the first four hundred years after the 
Christian era, iu> payment of Tithes can be proved to have been in use." 

John Selden. 



LONDON: 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

CORNHILL. 
1830. 



" Si nous M^rdons curieuaement, nous conDoilroni que plusieurs 
inititutiaiu de noUe religion ont iih prises et tiuislat£ea des ceiemo- 
moniea Egjptiennes et d«a Gentilt ; comme lont les tnniquea et sur- 
pelia; les couronnei qni font lei pcStiei, lea LDclimiCiDns de iSte 
■utour de I'aulel; la pompe uciificale; la mniique dea lemplea, 
adoratioDB, piierea, aupplicaCiQiii, litanies, et plutieiuB autres choses, 
que nos prglrea uauipent en noi mjsterei, et refeien! a an seul Dieu, 
Jems Chiist, ce qui rignorance det Genlili, fauue religion el foUe 
proumptiTe, reptesenloit a leun fa,ui Dieui, et aux hommea mortels 

GUILLAOME DU ChOUI., 1SS6. 



" God, nho is the fountaia of truth, ia not pleaaed with disumula- 
n OT Dutnrard forma : hence, eierj ceremony foundeil apoD liclioa is 
pleauDg in hia divine aight." Tertulliin. 




TO THE READER. 



*' The three great things that govern mankind, are reason, passion 
and superstition ; the first governs a few, the two last share the bulk 
of mankind and possess them in turn ; but superstition is most power- 
ful, and produces the greatest mischiefs/' Locke. 



The design of the following pages, is to point 
out the simple mode of worship in the begin- 
ning of the world^. ,and the contrivances of 
designing men iiif successive ages, (who had 
deviated from the iutebtions of their Creator,) 
to render religion a'fetruse, by making a traf- 
fic of it. 

That these innovations were to be done away 
by the introduction of a new gospel dispensa- 
tion, cannot be doubted : nor can we hesitate 
for a moment in the decision, that such doc- 
trines were to be promulgated free, * without 
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' money and without price.' — but man, dege- 
nerated from this pure principle, restored the 

forms, customs, ceremonies, ordonnances and 
emoluments of the heathen priests, which have 
continued to be upheld by the church through 
successive ages, down to the present era. 

There is no law, but that of superstition, 
which warrants such an innovation upon so- 
ciety at large ; the nature and design of which, 
is, as Grotius so beautifully points out, that 

* Every one should quietly enjoy his own, with 

* the help, and by the united force of the whole 
'community.' — Therefore, if a priest seizes 
upon the property of others, under whatever 
name or pretensions to religion they may be, 
for a supposed prescriptive right, he trans- 
gresses against the fundamental laws of so- 
ciety,- inasmuch, as he has not only no divine 
law to countenance him, but no human law of 
equity or justice. 

In a country avowedly professing the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, particularly among those 
who promulgate its tenets, a sense of propriety 



ought to predominate,^ not only in accordance 
with the tenor of true religion, but in strict 
conformity to justice, honour, and the sacred 
ties of civilized society. 

There are unerring rules of conduct towards 
man, and devotion towards God, implanted 
within the human breast by the great Creator 
from the beginning, which still continues down 
to the present era, without any alteration or 
change. These secret laws existed in the na- 
ture of things, without any written precept or 
human interference,: — before religion became a 
trade, or the cause of oppression to a country ; 
for as Judge Blackstone truly observes, ' This 
' law being coeval with mankind^ and dictated 
' by God himself, is of course superior in obli- 
' gation to any other. — No human laws are of 
' any validity if contrary to this ; and such of 
' them as are valid, derive all their force and 
* all their authority, mediately or immediately 
' from this original.' Therefore, as the learned 
Commentator has asserted in another place, 
that ' the law relative to tithes is not founded 
' upon this original,' it follows as matter of 
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course, connected with his authority, that it 
is oppressive and unjust, and consequently 
ought to be abolished — for how can a nation 
prosper, or cease to utter complaints, whilst 
the clergy derive such immense emoluments 
from the industry of its inhabitants, amount- 
ing to one-fifth of the annual revenue of the 
country. 

This oppressive tax, levied in the days of 
superstition, has been for centuries, and still 
continues, the primary cause of the discon- 
tents which prevail in that unfortunate coun- 
try — Ireland. It is in vain for the Legisla- 
ture to frame laws or to attempt to keep the 
people under subjection, whilst the canker- 
worm of corruption is feeding upon their vitals. 
Once remove this odious impost, all social or- 
der and industry would be restored ; and in- 
stead of being encircled and overshadowed 
with the clouds and mists of dissatisfaction — 
the sunshine of prosperity would soon smile 
around its borders. 

The same happy results would extend to our 
own shores, which now groan under a similar 
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burthen. Instead of our farmers and agricul- 
turists leaving a soil bountifully enriched by 
Heaven, and emigrating with their families from 
the land of their forefathers to foreign coun- 
tries, because the locust devours the fruits of 
their industry, — we should witness a new era : 
the original designs of the great Creator would 
soon be manifested, and joy and gladness once 
more beam around the hearts of a people now 
bowed down with anxiety, penury, misery and 
despair. 



LEARNED AUTHORITIES 

AGAINST SUPERSTITIOUS RITES, AND THE CONTINU- 
ANCE OF THE PRESENT TYTHING-SYSTEM, AS UN- 
JUST, OPPRESSIVE, AND PREJUDICIAL TO THE 
PROMOTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 



"As the frame of my whole book was so different from any 
thing which had been written heretofore, I found I must either re- 
nounce the authority of all that had written formerly, concerning 
the method of finding out truth, and consequently insist upon my 
own way, or hazard myself to a general censure concerning the 
whole argument.*' — Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 



* No sooner is this small grain of mustard-seed (pure 
Christianity) watered with the fertile showers of civil 
emoluments^ than it grows up into a large and spreading 
tree, under the shelter of whose branches the birds of prey 
and plunder will not fail to make for themselves comfort- 
able habitations, and hence deface its beauty and destroy 
its fruits/ — Soame Jenyns. 

* The antient Persians had neither temples, nor altars, 
nor images, [nor tithes,] nor offerings : wisely considering 
that the first principle of all things, the Deity, discovers 
himself to the mind and understanding only/ — Herodotus. 

* Of all the nations of the earth, there was but one to 
whom God pepuliarly vouchsafed to give laws, which was 
that of the Jews. Therefore these laws oblige only those 
to whom they were especially given/-r- Gro^iw*, lib. i. 



' The end wherein tithes were ordained, is plainly moral.' 
— Sir Henry Spelman. 

' The vices of the church increased^ in proportion as it 
increased its members. The number of nominal Christians 
is greater than formerly^ but their faith is diminished ; for 
where is now that once singular beauty in all its parts^ 
which existed in its primitive purity V — Salvien. 

' The religion of every country is changeable : and the 
religion at present dominant may be soon under depres- 
sion.' — Lord Karnes. 

' Let justice be studied : for by that only can a man be 
acceptable to the Deity. Always keep in view the hour 
of death, that fatal hour which is attended with bitter re- 
morse for every act of oppression, and transgressing the 
rules of justice.' — Zeleucus ante Pythagoras. 

' As to the origin of tythes, I will not put the title of the 
clergy to tithes upon any divine right : though such a 
right certainly commenced, and, I believe, as certainly 
ceased, with the Jewish theocracy.' — Sir William Black- 
stone. 

* In the early ages of the church, the clergy lived merely 
upon freewill oflTerings.' — Milton. 

* In the early ages of the church it was customary for 
the people to pay their contributions into the hands of the 
bishop, who distributed among his diocesan clergy the 
revenues of the church, which were then in common.' — 
John Selden. 
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' A rule of capital importanee as regards the interests 
of a nation is, '* That every tax which tends to impoverish 
a country, ought to be rejected with indignation." To say 
that the clergy perform their duty to the state by praying 
and instructing, is an argument that will not hold good.' — 
Lord Karnes, 

* At the first establishment of parochial clergy, the tythes 
of the parish were distributed in a fourfold division : one 
for the use of the bishop; another for maintaining the 
fabric of the church : a third for the poor, and the fourth to 
provide for the incumbent.' — Blackstone^s Commentaries. 

* As the overflowing of waters doth many times make 
the river to lose its proper channel, so in times past eccle- 
siastical persons, seeking to extend their liberties beyond 
their true bounds, lost those which formerly belonged to 
them : as serving on juries, appearing at a court leet, &c. 
neither can they be bailifis, constables, magistrates, or hold 
any temporal office : they are incapable of sitting in the 
House of Commons, and cannot take any lands upon 
lease to farm, without subjecting themselves to very heavy 
penalties.' — Sir Edward Coke. 

* Churchmen pull up the ladder after they have scaled 
the walls of preferment themselves.' — Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, 

* Was it not the tithes^ offerings, augmentations and 
glebe lands, that induced the clergy to change their prin- 
ciples from the early Henry's to Henry the Eighth, to Ed- 
ward the Sixth, to Queen Mary and Elizabeth, through 
successive reigns to the Cromwells, and back again to the 
Stewarts, &c.'— jPoot. 
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* There are a great many abuses which yet continue, and 
are too much in use among us, such as pluralities, non- 
residences, and other things of that nature : so that it may 
be said, that some of the manifest corruptions of popery, 
when they are recommended by the advantages that ac- 
company them, are not yet thoroughly purged out, not- 
withstanding all the noise we have made about reformation 
in matters much more disputable, and of far less conse- 
quence.' — Bishop Burnett. 

* That these abuses should still be found among Protes- 
tants, and in so reformed a church, is a scandal that may 
justly make us blush/ — Burnett. 

* Next to politicians are some of our priests, who make 
religion, policy ; for they domineer over princes and states- 
men themselves. They tyrannize over men's consciences 
more than any other tormentors whatever ; partly for their 
commodity and gain ; partly to maintain their state and re- 
putation out of ambition and avarice, which are their chief 
supporters.' — Burton. 



On the Union of Church and State. 

• 

' There is nothing more natural than for the ivy to be of 
opinion, that the oak cannot stand without its support : or, 
seeing that we have got into the ivy, that the church 
cannot hold up longer than it underprops the walls: 
whereas, it is scarce better than bindweed that sucks the 
tree dry, and moulders the building where it catches.' — 
Andrew Marvel. 

* The clergy have trucked away the rights and liberties 
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of the people, in this and all other countries whenever they 
have had opportunities, so that sense and reason, law, pro- 
perties, rights and liberties must be understood^ as those 
oracles shall interpret or give signification.' — Locke's 
Works. 

* In King Charles's time, it seems that the most in- 
fluential bishops and clergy unfortunately were great 
courtiers and politicians, and that they sacrificed the king- 
dom of heaven to this world's glory.' — Mount CasheL 

' Abraham paid tithes to Melchesidek. What then ? It 
was very well done of him : it does not follow, therefore, 
that I must pay tithes, no more than I am bound to imitate 
any other actions of Abraham.' — John Selden. 

* No greater latitude of examination was either intended 
or permitted after the Reformation, than had been al- 
lowed under the Roman church. One tyranny was re- 
placed by another ; and the new church was no less into- 
lerant than its predecessor. We exchanged at the Re- 
formation a foreign spiritual head, for an equally supreme 
dictatorship at home.' — Lord King. 

* Your lordship (Bishop of Ferns) and the clergy would 
do well to consider, that so long as the present situation of 
the establishment continues, and so long as its income shall 
be derived from tithes, that on the prosperity of agriculture 
depends that competence and that affluence, which forms, 
as your lordship has, I fear, too truly stated, the primary 
inducement to holy orders.'' — Jacob. 

' I think the farmers cannot complain of my exactions 
(of tithes) as probably on an average I do not get sixpence 
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per acre, perhaps not three-pence. The whole amount ol' 
what I last year received on account of tithe, after deduct- 
ing what was paid to clergymen, amounted to exactly 
101/. Is. 3d., a sum I hope to spend annually for the pro- 
motion of religion and morality. Still, these tithes I can 
with sincerity say, I would willingly relinquish, if the 
spiritual welfare of the people were likely to be promoted 
by the act. Being entailed, however, I have no power to 
dispose of them.' — Mount CasheL 

* It is a duty we owe to God as the fountain and author 
of all truth, who is truth itself; and it is a duty also we owe 
our own souls, to have our minds constantly disposed to 
entertain truth wherever we meet with it ; or under 
whatsoever appearance, if plain or ordinary, strange, new, 
or perhaps displeasing, it may come in our way.' — Locke. 



Truth, 

* Jesus Christ, bringing by revelation from heaven the 
true religion to mankind, re-united these two again (religion 
and morality) as the inseparable parts of the worship of 
God, which ought never to have been separated : wherein 
for the obtaining the favor and forgiveness of the Deity, 
the chief part of what man could do, consisted in a holy 
life, and little or nothing at all was left to outward cere- 
mony, which was therefore almost wholly cashiered out of 
this true religion, and only two very plain and simple insti- 
tutions introduced, all pompous rites being wholly abolished, 
and no more of outward performances commanded, but 
just so much as decency and order required in the actions 
of public assemblies. This being the state of this true reli- 
gion coming immediately from God himself, the ministers 
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of it who call themselves priests, have assumed to them- 
selves the parts both of the heathen priests and philoso- 
pherSy and claim a right not only to perform all the out- 
ward acts of the Christian religion in public, and to regu- 
late the ceremonies to be used there, but. also to teach men 
their duties of morality towards one another and towards 
themselves, and to prescribe to them in the conduct of their 
lives.' — Locke, 

How different is the above admirable description of 
true Christianity to the following definition of a good 
Christian, by the celebrated Bishop of Noyon. * He is a 
good Christian who presents his oblations upon the altar : 
who tastes not the fruit of his own industry, till part be 
consecrated to God: who offers presents and tithes to 
churchmen.' — Advice of the Bishop of Noyon to the 
laity. 



Character of the Primitive Church. 

* The sinc^ty and devotion of the teachers of the primi- 
tive church, joined with their abstinence from riches or 
secular honours and employments, had (as it will be always) 
rendered them in the opinion of others worthy of that 
which they most contemned and avoided; and by how 
much they fled, they were the more followed by a devout 
liberality: and good reason it was, that as the people did 
partake of their spirituals, so should they too of the people's 
temporals ; neither could any plenty then seem envious, 
when the donor saw them to be so good stewards of what 
they freely gave them, converting little to their own use 
and profit, but dispensing the most part to pious and 
charitable uses.' — Andrew Marvel, 
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Description of the Church, degenerated from its Primitive 

Purity. 

* That which was an office before, was now turned into 
a benefice, and one only would not suffice the appetite, but 
they introduced the polygamy of pluralities. They followed 
the courts of princes, and entangled themselves in secular 
affairs beyond what is lawful and correct to the sanctity of 
their vocations. From that unnatural connexion of eccle- 
siastical and temporal have these monsters of practice and 
opinion been begotten, with which the world has ever since 
been infected. They encumbered Christianity (the most 
short and plain religion) with an unnatural rabble of rites 
and ceremonies, neglecting the sincere and solid, for rub- 
bish that tends nothing towards edification, and which 
our Saviour had swept out of his temple. They rent the 
universal church in twain, and transformed its primitive 
beauty. So far have they been from returning to the good 
and antient ways of Christianity, that all their endeavours 
have bent to the establishing their power [and revenues] 
by laws, and propagating them by the most indirect metl^od 
of human policy. They have strove constantly to make all 
reformation, not only ridiculous, but impossible ; so that 
the chief magistrate only, is authorized, qualified, and 
capable, to make a just and effectual reformation among 
the ecclesiastics.' — Andrew Marvel. 



TREATISE, 

SfC. SfC. 



** Nothing is more necessary, either in a republic, an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, or a monarchy^ than a frequent reformation of the abuses that have from 
time to time crept into them, by reducing them to their first principles, in order 
to restore their original vigour and reputation.'* — Macuiavel. 

** It cannot be denied, that the objections advanced against the mode in 
which the revenues of the Clergy are now raised, together with any plans sug- 
gested for the removal of the inconveniences alleged to attach to the present 
Tithe Syscem, are entitled to a candid and dispassionate consideration. The 
extreme importance of the subject renders it necessary that all these points should 
be distinctly canvassed." — Quarterly Review, No. lxxziii. 



God — when He had stretched out the heavens, 
and completed the works of creation in the earth, 
— gave man dominion over every thing that he 
had made. He was constituted a free agent, 
and a living principle was implanted within him, 
sufficiently powerful to enable him to distin- 
guish between right and wrong : his actions were 
to be ruled and governed by this secret voice of 
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the Deity, which will make itself heard, or will 
alarm the soul with remorse, as often as its dic- 
tates are disobeyed. 

In this primaeval state, man had but one 
commandment given him to obey, nor does it 
appear, that he had any instructions relative to 
his mode of worship, or whether he was to per- 
form any worship at all: — but incited, as he 
naturally would be, by some act of devotion, it 
is reasonable to suppose that he was, at first, 
not unmindful of his internal monitor. 

How, or in what manner, this worship was 
rendered to the Most High we know not ; but 
as there were no forms, no ceremonies, no or- 
donances for him to follow, we may conclude 
that the secret communion of the soul with its 
maker found acceptance in the Divine sight. 

The communication that passed between 
Adam and the great Author of the universe 
was of a mysterious nature, undefinable — since 
we are expressly told by Joshua, that Moses 
was the only individual whom the Deity 
knew face to face. — ^Therefore, when our first 
parent was forbidden to taste of the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil (evil, it must be 
remembered, at this early period was unknown), 
his conscience dictated to him that, beyond cer- 
tain limits, he was not to investigate the ways 
of his God. But, as the heart of man is ever 
restless, and dissatisfied with its present con- 



dition however desirable it may appear, we 
we may safely conclude that Adam sought for 
greater liberties than were allotted him: this 
brought down the displeasure of his Maker, 
and caused both him and his partner in guilt 
to be driven out of Paradise, or the land of 
Happiness. We can trace this mysterious 
transaction no further: — suffice it, therefore, 
to observe, that that fatal error, whatever it 
was, constituted the origin of evil. 

To what extent the alteration in the mind 
of man has gone since that event we know 
not — but we are fully confident that there 
exists within us, at the present day, an extra- 
ordinary tendency to transgress the law of the 
Deity written upon the heart; which is no 
sooner yielded to, than there is a diminution 
of that Divine light which was manifest previous 
to this dereliction of duty. 

The instinctive properties of animals, on the 
contrary, remaia the same as at the foundation 
of the world. They were created perfect, and 
remain so to the present day without any dimi- 
nution or change. Their happiness, though short- 
lived, is doubtless far greater than the intel- 
lectual frame of man possesses ; his reasoning 
powers being rather a bar to, than an assist- 
ance in rendering him happy or granting him 
long possession of enjoyment. 

It has puzzled the investigations of philoso- 
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phers and learned men in all ages of the world 
to discover, and has hitherto continued alto- 
gether mysterious, why our evil propensities 
should so get the better of our judgments, as 
to lead us from the paths of rectitude and 
virtue, since happiness and pleasure are far 
more refined among good than among bad men ; 
however, we are not entering into a disserta- 
tion upon the fall of man, as the inquiry would 
be endless ; our province is to point out the 
simple mode of worship in the beginning of the 
world, and to shew the contrivances of artful 
and designing men in sucessive ages, to render 
religion abstruse, by making a traffic of it. 

Little more than a century had elapsed, be- 
fore the transgressing nature began to manifest 
itself: — Cain rose up against his brother Abel 
and slew him. This heinous offence provoked 
the Almighty to anger, who drove the culprit 
from his presence, to become a fugitive and 
vagabond upon the earth. His life was spared, 
but the greatest of all curses was inflicted upon 
him by the Shekinah or Divine light being en- 
tirely withheld: — he wandered about from place 
to place like the beasts of the 6eld, pitched his 
tent eastward of Eden, and became an idolator. 
Succeeding generations followed his forms, cus- 
toms, and impieties, until the iniqiuty of man 
became so great, that the destroying angel was 
sent to pimish their transgressions, sweep them 
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from the face of the earth and commence a new 
era. 

One family alone was found worthy of sal- 
vation : this was Noah's. Had his wife alone 
been permitted to accompany him into the ark, 
in all human probability idolatry would not so 
soon have become the leading principle: — but 
his sons and sons' wives, who were Gentiles, 
being allowed to bear him company, the flame 
nierely became smothered until the fountains 
of the deep, which had been broken up on this 
memorable occasion, returned to their resting 
place. 

Notwithstanding the precepts which Noali 
handed to his family, notwithstanding the 
dreadful iscene of devastation which they had 
so miraculously escaped, and the awful visita- 
tion which they had so mercifully been pre- 
served from, yet we find, that the flame of 
idolatry soon burst forth: — they had scarcely 
set foot upon terra firma, taken a survey of 
their former abode and obtained a blessing 
from their God, than the Divine principle was 
set at nought altogether. 

As it was their father whom they had so ini- 
quitously offended and rebelled against, it was 
left to him to inflict the punishment. Accord- 
ingly, a. heavy curse was pronounced upon Ham, 
who relapsed into idolatry, by worshipping the 



sun and other false gods under the denomina- 
tion of Jupiter, Mercury, Saturn, &c. 

Japheth and his family soon followed the 
same example, and many of Shem's descend- 
ants took a similar course. 

Thus, as men continued to multiply upon the 
face of the earth, and a variety of opinions were 
divulged, we cannot wonder that doubts should 
arise, as to the proper form of worshipping the 
Deity ; what surprises us most is, that they 
should think of worshipping at all. However, it 
is very evident that some neglected their God 
altogether, by worshipping images of their own 
making — others, wishing to clear up all doubts 
upon the subject, proposed to erect a tower, 
whose height should reach unto heaven's gates, 
that they might occasionally take an excursion, 
and satisfy themselves as to what was really 
passing in the mansions above. 

So many chimerical schemes again awakened 
the displeasure of the Almighty, whose wrath 
was kindled against a people who had forsaken 
and set at nought the living principle that he had 
implanted within their breasts, sufficiently power- 
ful, if attended to, without any other monitor. 

They were accordingly dispersed in various 
directions, each tribe, according to the new 
language that was given them, moving forward 
to gain a new settlement. 

Without a guide, without an inward monitor. 



deprived of every assistance from heaven, they 
wandered about in the most profound ignorance, 
and were all idolaters. 

Human ingenuity being ever on the stretch 
to seek out some new inventions, the ring- 
leaders of these detached tribes soon suggested 
schemes of aggrandisement to entrap the uur 
wary. 

Among grovelling minds, avarice and the love 
of wealth are commonly the reigning passions : 
it was, therefore, a deep-laid scheme on their 
parts, to establish a system of religious rites 
necessary to be observed, in order to secure 
success to their undertakings. 

The commencement of these novel customs 
soon gained an ascendancy ; and, in a short time, 
they were so deeply rooted, that nothing could 
eradicate them. It only now remained to gain 
the sanction of kings, in order to secure a 
permanency to these ingenious schemes. This 
was soon obtained, for credulous monarchs are, 
and ever have been, given to superstition . They 
foresaw that, unless the minds of their subjects 
were reduced to the same abject slavery and 
bondage as themselves, their thrones would be- 
come insecure: they, therefore, found it their 
interest to encourage and hold out a bounty for 
the further exercise of ingenuity. 

Diodorus informs us that Isis gave the pro- 
perty of the third part of Egypt to this new 




order of men, denominated priests of the temple, 
for their own maintenance, and towards furnish- 
ing the necessary sacrifices. These sacrifices 
consisted of oxen, goats, or any other animals 
that were excellent food for the priests' support. 
The entrails alone were appropriated to their 
Deities, who, not being gifted witli such deli- 
cate appetites as their keepers, were perfectly 
satisfied with their daily fare. 

Now and then, however, a ravenous fit came 
on, and much grumbling and dissatisfaction was 
manifested. This was ingeniously regulated by 
the artifices of the priests, in order to avoid 
famine staring them in the face ; for unless pro- 
vender came for their support, they well knew 
that the illusion would soon be dissipated. 
Supplies fortunately kept pouring in, and thus 
the temples, in process of time, became exceed- 
ingly rich. 

While Ham's descendants kept up this farce 
in Egypt, those of Japheth were not idle in India. 
When Apollonius journeyed thither in the third 
century before the Christian era, he found the 
temples far surpass the palaces in riches. They 
were all idolaters. He there saw the famous 
monument dedicated by Alexander to his father 
Hammon, to his brother Hercules, to Minerva, to 
Jupiter Olympus, to the Indian sun, and to the 
Delphian Apollo. Passing on, he found a 
colony of priests, with whom he conversed touch- 
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ing their rites, ceremonies, and customs. They 
shewed him the splendid temple of the sun, the 
wonder of the world, enriched with gold from 
Golconda, the Isles of Sumatra and Japan, all 
the contributions of superstitious people, who 
came far and wide to pay their devotions. 

It is difficult to fix with precision the an- 
tiquity of this splendid temple, as the Indian 
dates vary so materially from our own. Sir 
William Jones has learnedly endeavoured to 
specify some precise data, but without success. 
Tradition however, would fix its origin about 
two thousand years before Christ, as we are 
told, that the sons of Japheth were scattered 
abroad for their impiety and became idolators. 

Those superstitious rites, instituted by Noah's 
descendants, have, been the primary cause of the 
inhabitants of that country, down to the pre- 
sent generation, having become such wretched 
objects of slavery and poverty. Influenced by 
their priests, they were taught that it was 
essentially necessary for them to contribute 
liberally to the gods to appease their wrath, and 
to protect them from danger. Hence, we see 
a squalid race of beings, living in a country 
bountifully supplied by heaven, deprived of the 
common necessaries of life, while their task- 
masters are enjoying the fruits of their honest 
labours, living in ease, indolence and luxury, 




rioting in every excess, debaucliery and dissi- 
pation. 

When we look back, and take a survey of 
the iniquitous manner in which the priests, 
throughout all ages, have triumphed over hu- 
man credulity, the mind is lost in astonishment, 
to conceive how such a crafty dissolute race 
of men should be permitted to disgrace and 
transform the original intentions of the Great 
Founder of the universe. 

The officiating priests of Hammon, Vishnou, 
and Cybele are depicted by historians in the 
most glaring colours. 

Apuleius, in his Golden Ass, represents tlie 
latter as men of dissolute characters, hypocrites, 
worldly-minded, gluttons, drunkards, in fine, 
ineu who indulged in every vice and dissipa- 
tion. Under pretext of receiving oft'erings for 
the gods, they amassed immense sums of mo- 
ney, and laid in stores of wine, with other luxu- 
ries for their own gratification. 

' Stipes a;reas, im6 vero et argenteas, mnltis 
' certatim oflFerentibus, sinu recepere patulo ; 
' nee non et vini cadum et lactis, et caseos ; 
* avidis animis corradentes et in saccules quees- 
' tus de industria praeparatos farcientis,' Sec. — 
Apuleius, 

The same spirit of oppression which ani- 
mated the Heathen priests, was also followed 
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by the Christian clergy in after-ages, who took 
their model from that source of corruption. 

When Pope Gregory sent Augustine to Eng- 
land to convert the English, we find the 
following instructions given to his delegate : 
(Greg, in Reg. Lib. ix. Ep. 71., *That he was 

* not to destroy the temples, but take away 

* their idols ; and in lieu thereof place relics of 

* the cross. He was to give them some out- 

* ward forms to observe, that they might the 

* more readily be induced to congregate toge- 

* ther.' 

This zealous pope did not forget to remind 
his missionary, that the ofierings which the 
people had been accustomed to make to their 
pagan deities, and which, in reality, were the 
support of the priests, as far as the sacrifices 
of animals were concerned, might be eaten to 
nourish them, but they were to maintain the 
new order of priesthood, whom he should ap- 
point to watch over their spiritual welfare ; and 
they might also, still continue to bring valuable 
presents to the temple. This was something 
like, * robbing Peter to pay Paul.' In reference 
to this event, that enlightened poet Thomson, 
in his * Hymn to Liberty,' finely pourtrays the 
extortion and unjust oppression of the Christian 
clergy, whose aim appears to have been, the 
aggrandisement of wealth, rather than the pro- 
pagation of the pure principles of the gospel : — 
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* Another species of tyrannic rule, 
Unknown before, whose cancrous shackles seized 
Th' envenom'd soul : a wilder Fury, she 
Even o'er her elder sister tyrannized :. 
Or if, perchance, agreed, inflamed her rage. 
Dire was her train, and loud : the sable band 
Thundering — " Submit, ye Laity ! ye profane ! 
'' Earth is the Lord's, and therefore ours : let kings 
'* Allow their common claim, and half be theirs ; 
" If not, behold ! the sacred lightning flies." ' 

• 

In all ages of the world, a race of men have 
sprung- up, who, by artifice and intrigue, have 
maintained an a&cendancy over their fellow- 
creatures. This has been carried to great ex- 
cess in civil policy, but sinks into oblivion, when 
contrasted with the influence which priestcraft 
has usurped over the minds of monarchs and 
their subjects. 

Thus we find, as early as the reign of Isis 
and Osiris in Egypt, the priests of the temple 
stood pre-eminent in the government of the 
country. 

Diodorus says, that the Egyptians held them 
in the highest honour ; they were the first or- 
der in the state, always near the person of the 
sovereign, and assisted him with their advice 
and instruction, if such it may be called. The 
public records and archives were committed to 
their custody. They had the inspection of mo- 
nies, weights and measures, and directed what 
taxes should be levied upon the people. 



This testimony is also confirmed by Strabo, 
^lian, Clemens Alexandrinus, and other an- 
tient writers. Can we wonder, then, that they 
should take advantage of their influence to se- 
cure liberal grants for themselves? Accord- 
ingly, one-third of the kingdom of Egypt was 
allotted them for their maintenance, indepen- 
dently of other perquisites which they extorted 
from the credulity of their devotees. 

Plato says that it was customary ta pay the 
same offices to the gods, which men stand in 
need of ; thus sacrifices were the food of the 
priests, altars their tables, and portions of land 
were allotted for their maintenance. — Lib. vi. 
de Legibus. 

Clemens Alexandrinus observes, that it was 
the custom to consecrate the tenths of their 
land, and the tenths of their spoils to Apollo ; 
and that over the temple of Delphi there was 
an inscription to that effect : — 

The tenth part of the produce of a certain 
field was annually consecrated to Diana. — 
Xenophon de Exped. Cyri^ Lib. v. 

* 

But the richest prize of all, was the claim 
made to a tenth of certain mines. 

Pausanias tells us, that the Siphnians con- 
stantly presented a tenth part of their gold 
mines to Apollo. 

Dionysius Halicarnassus says, * That the Pe- 



lasgi gave their tenth of gani out of sea mer- 
chandize to Apollo at Delphi. 

Camilhis vowetl the tenth of the spoils to 
Apollo, in consequence of a favorable omen 
given to him by the priests of the temple.— 
Plutarch. 

Posthumius, dictator, gave a tenth of the 
spoils upon his fortunate victory against the 
Latins. — Plutarch. 

Thucydides mentions, that when tlie Athe- 
nians divided Lesbos into 3000 parts, a tenth 
was given to the priests belonging to the va- 
rious temples. 

Justin states, that the Carthaginians sent 
the tenth of their Sicilian spoils to Hercules 
at Tyre. 

Pliny, (lib. xii. cap. 14,) commenting upon 
the Arabian customs, says, that every mer- 
chant was bound to offer the tenth of his frank- 
incense to the god Sabis, or rather to ensure 
the good wishes of the priests, for his success. 

Cyrus was admonished by Croesus not to al- 
low the goods of the Lybians to be ransacked 
by the soldiers, until the tenth was appropri- 
ated to the priests. — Herodotus. 

Thus we clearly find, that the origin of tithes 
may be traced to the Pagan priests, who insti- 
tuted them for their maintenance, and enforced 
them in the reign of superstition. Precisely 
the same custom continues in the Reformed 
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Christian Church down to the present day, with 
this distinction, that they were instituted in the 
reign of superstition, and continue to be en- 
forced among an enlightened people. 

Sacrifices, it is true, are discontinued, but 
other offerings are freely received, if of any va- 
lue ; such for instance as an organ, plate or 
other sundry decorations ; and with resj>ect to 
Easter offerings, once voluntary, they are now 
considered so naturally an appendage to a 
clei^man's emolument, that if you omit to pay 
them, they unceremoniously prosecute you for 
contempt of their supposed rights. Well might 
Cicero exclaim, * Neque Hercule quisquam de- 
cimam vovit unquam si sapiens factus fuisset.' 

That great philanthropist and philosopher 
Soame Jenyns, when taking a survey of eccle- 
siastical establishments, observes — 

* Pure and genuine Christianity never was, 
' nor ever can be, the national religion of any 

* country upon earth. It is a gold too refined 

* to be worked up with any human institution, 

* without a large portion of alloy ; for no sooner 
^ is this small grain of mustard-seed watered 

* with the fertile showers of civil emoluments, 
^ than it grows up into a large and spreading 

* tree, under the shelter of whose branches the 

* birds of prey and plunder will not fail to make 

* for themselves comfortable habitations, and 

* thence deface its beauty, and destroy its fruits.' 
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This beautiful observation is fully exempli- 
fied in the church to this day : corruption has 
sapped the vital principle, cankered the root, 
and left little else behind than the shadow and 
the name. The early Christians foresaw this 
evil, and wisely refused to have any connection 
with the government of the country. They 
meddled not with those who ruled, further than 
tendering to them good advice ; they were nei- 
ther temporal bishops or civil magistrates, but 
men unincumbered with worldly affairs, simple 
in their mode of living, charitable to the poor, 
and watchful over the spiritual welfare of their 
flocks. 

Having shewn the demoralizing principle of 
tithes and offerings — the corrupt source from 
whence they originated — innovations which 
Christianity never enjoined, or cannot in any- 
wise sanction— we shall next point out and 
examine the origin of the present union of 
ecclesiastical affairs with those of the State — a 
union that has checked the progress of Christi- 
anity, and been fatal to the promulgation of its 
divine doctrines. 

As the heathen priests had the regulating of 
the laws and customs of the country, it became 
a question of policy to take the monarch into 
partnership, and constitute him head of their 
establishment ; otherwise, in an evil hour, he 
might grow jealous of their power, and deprive 
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them of their ill-earned riches. We accordingly 
find that many of the early kings enjoyed the 
priesthood with the sovereignty. This became 
a dreadful tax upon the people, who were not 
only obliged to contribute their tenths of the 
land to the priests, but a tenth of their revenues 
to the king. We have a remarkable instance of 
this species of tyranny exemplified in Pisistra- 
tus, who exacted it from the Athenians. 

Solon strongly remonstrated against this arbi- 
trary measure, but the. tyrant excused himself 
by reminding the legislator, that the money was 
not expended in hrs own private service, but 
went to the priesthood, to be laid out upon sa- 
ciifices. — Diogenes Laertius. 

Thus the monarch and the priests connived 
together to oppress the people, and to triumph 
over their credulity ; hence the origin of that 
connexion between the priests and king, which 
in after-times became so congenial as to render 
Church and State inseparable. 

When the Jews expressed a desire to have a 
king, they were remonstrated with by Samuel 
in the following manner: (1 Sam. chap, viii.) 

* And he will take your fields, and your vine- 

* yards, and your olive-yards, even the best of 
' them, and give them to his servants ; and he 

* will take the tenth of your seed, and of your 

* vineyards, and give to his eunuchs, and to his 

c 
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■ servants ; he will take the tenth of your sheep, 
' and ye shall be his servants.' 

In comparatively modern times, it became an 
act of policy in the Court of Rome to give Henry 
the Eighth the title of Defender of the Faith, 
hoping he would protect the church under his 
parental care ; bnt it suited his purpose better 
to dissolve partnership, and take possession of 
some of the ill-gotten property. 

Fearful, however, of carrying things too far, 
his superstition did not allow him to enact laws 
for the better maintenance of the priesthood, 
considering that, if he infringed further, the 
gates of Paradise would be shut against him. 
Then was the glorious opportunity of removing 
those obnoxious customs which had disgraced 
our code of laws since the days of Ethelwolf, 
and which have since remained an endless 
source of contention between the vicar and his 
parishioners, to the great prejudice of Christi- 
anity. 

Blondus (lib, ii.) observes, that the revenues 
of the clergy are derived precisely in the same 
manner as those of the Pagan priests, who offi- 
ciated at the sacrifices to strange gods. The 
offerings which were brought by the credulous 
devotees to appease the wrath of their deities, 
were retained for the use of the priesthood. 

Under Numa Pompilius, these offerings were 
voluntary, but not being considered of Sufficient 
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value to maintain the priests with that dignity 
which so great a monarch desired, he devoted a 
certain portion of his revenue, to be divided 
among them according to their rank. Numa 
built the celebrated temple of Janus, which 
remained shut during the whole period of his 
government ; thus testifying, that Rome re- 
mained in peace and prosperity. As no sacri- 
fices were offered here during the space of forty 
years, the priests belonging to that temple 
would have fared badly, had not their monarch 
liberally supported them from his private purse. 
Numa died in the seventh century before the 
Chrisitian era. 

If monarchs must have priests in their domi- 
nions, here was a wise and admirable measure, 
that succeeding generations should have fol- 
lowed ; but in our Reformed Churchy the reve- 
nues of the clergy are derived in a manner that 
the idolatrous Roman king would have con- 
sidered great injustice. 

Nor did all other Roman monafchs follow 
their predecessor's example. Some were more 
superstitious than others, and by degrees were 
led away by designing and crafty men. Hence 
laws became enacted to support a system of 
fraud, which would in time have fallen into con- 
tempt, without this powerful engine to uphold 
them. 

Nor was it by this exaction of the tenth of 
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the soil alone, that the people were burthened. 
The fear of giving offence to the priests, who 
have always held the mind in subjection and 
terror, induced the poor deluded inhabitants 
to contribute various presents to the temples, 
in order, as they gave out, to pacify the wrath 
of the gods, whom they were taught to believe 
would embitter their days, if such contributions 
were withheld. 

Thus it was a custom among the Gentiles to 
offer libations of wine to Jupiter, the god of 
perfection — also to Mercury, as mentioned by 
AthenEeus, Lib. I. cap. xiv. 

Now, as the gods were incapable of partaking 
of the people's credulity, such libations were 
gladly accepted by the priests, who indulged 
in vicious excesses after the ceremonies were 
finished, and in order to stimulate their thirst 
the more, we are informed that they devoured 
the tongues of victims as a savoury morsel. 
Libations were always offered in cups full to 
the brim, it being a sort of irreverence to the 
gods to present any thing that was not whole 
or perfect. Hence the origin of a bumper — 
so well known to our clergy of the present day, 
who, though they sacrifice to no god at all, 
are amply provided with it from the liberality 
of the people. 

That the temples also might be enriched, the 
wily priests enjoined, that other presents should 
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be offered to the gods, either to pacify them 
when angry, or to obtain some future benefit, 
or as a grateful acknowledgment of some past 
favour. 

Such presents consisted of crowns and gar- 
lands, garnets, cups of gold, any thing in fact 
that would enrich the temples. Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, TibuUus, Pausanias, and other antient 
writers frequently allude to these customs. 

Diodorus informs us, that by antient and 
universal prescription, the tenth of the spoils 
taken in battle were claimed by the gods, or 
rather by the priests on their behalf. 

Hence, the Grecians, having driven the Per- 
sians from their territories, presented a golden 
tripod to the Delphian Apollo, out of the tenths 
of the spoils taken in the war. 

The golden buckler dedicated to Jupiter, 
after the taking of Tanagra, was deposited in 
the temple. — Pausanias. 

Lucian mentions the tenth of spoils dedicated 
to Mars. 

A golden chariot and horses was consecrated 
to Pallas by the Athenians. — Herodotus^ Lib. V. 
cap. Ixxvii. 

If the priests were fond of fishing, they had 
always plenty of nets presented to them by the 
superstitious fishermen, who considered they 
would have no luck until they had first depo- 
sited some nets at the gates of the temple. So 




religious, says archbishop Potter, were the 
heathens, that they would not undertake any 
thing of moment, without iirst asking the ad- 
vice and imploring the assistance of the gods 
by sacrifice and presents. He might have sub- 
stituted a word more applicable than religious, — 
superstition, which was the sole cause of their 
zeal. 

In after-times, when these rites had emerged 
into a different channel, and the catholic priests 
gained the ascendancy, they shrewdly reversed 
the custom, by exacting a tenth of the fish that 
was caught; and to so great a height was super- 
stition carried, that no fisherman durst dispose 
of the honest reward of his toils, until the 
priests had selected the finest for their own 
tables. 

If the priests had a turn for music, they 
were soon supplied with instruments, by the 
credulous shepherds, who presented their best 
pipes to Pan for the kind protection that he 
was supposed to extend towards the sheep. 

* Pendebatque, vagi postoris in arbore votum, 
Rustic a Silveatri fistula sacra Deo.' 

Tibuilus, Lib. ii. Eleg. 5. 

This custom, in after-times, was followed by 
the rich in catholic countries, who, for the sup- 
posed salvation of their souls, gladly presented 
an organ to assist the priests in their religious 
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ceremonies ; which custom has continued in our 
own country since the reformation. 

Other heathen temples dedicated to various 
deities, also reaped a golden harvest — parti- 
cularly the temple of Venus — presents were 
gladly accepted, even from the most corrupt 
source. That voluptuous courtesan, Lais, was 
a frequent contributor, she having amassed 
immense treasures. Whether or no she went 
in person we are not informed, but in all proba^ 
bility she did, as was customary on such occa- 
sions. 

Another of the primary sources of revenue, 
from which the pagan clergy derived immense 
emolument, was the confiscation of estates. 
Those who were banished, or convicted of trea- 
son, or other offences to the laws, forfeited their 
estates to the archflamen or high-priest, now 
called archbishop. 

Personal property was appropriated to sacri- 
fices at the temple of the goddess of liberty, 
which in reality was divided among the flamens 
or inferior priests. 

When Cicero was banished, his property fell 
a prey to the mercenary grasp of these cormo- 
rants. His estate and villa fell to the lot of 
the archflamen, and his personal effects were 
divided among the flamens or inferior clergy. 
That his lands also might be the better secured, 
a temple was erected thereon, which gave 
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siielter and emolument to a numerous train of 
clergy. Lands once consecrated were con- 
sidered sacred and past recovery by the original 
owners — hence, on one estate in particular he 
endeavoured to prove that the ceremony of con- 
secration had not been properly performed. 
Why resentment should be so far carried 
against him, it is difficult to conjecture, ex- 
cept that he had written against them in his 
treatise De Legibus, and pointed out some of 
their extortions. He considered it a disgrace- 
ful way of gaining a livelihood and proposed 
that their customs and ceremonies should be 
annulled by degrees. 

When the influence of crafty and designing 
men gains an ascendancy over the minds of 
the people, it is difiicult to eradicate it wholly 
at one blow ; he proposed therefore, that those 
who were in the habit of wandering about to 
extort money, should be restricted to certain days. 

' Stipem sustulinuis, nisi earn, quam ad paucos 
' dies propriam Idee Martis excepimus. Implet 
' enim superstitione animos, et exhaurit domos. 
De Legibus. 

Nor was it by his writings alone, that he dis- 
played his recrimination : — he watched his op- 
portunity and gloriously succeeded in revenging 
himself. The arch-flamen Athenais, had, like 
the Jesuits of modern times, intrigued to over- 
throw the regency of Ariobarzanes, a Cappa- 
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docian prince assigned to his protection by the 
senate. Cicero manfully exerted himself, and 
not only delivered the prince from the conspi- 
racy which was on the point of being carried into 
execution, but was instrumental in sending 
the restless priest into banishment.* For this 
noble act he was offered a large sum of money, 
but refused it. 

He also recalled Mitras and another from 
banishment, into which the intrigues of the 
same cruel arch-flamen had driven them. All 
this, he accomplished without bloodshed, which 
he tells his friend Marcus Cato, is a great source 
of gratification to him. Lib. v. Ep. 1. Like 
most of the Romans, he was naturally super- 
stitious, so mucli so, that previous to his ba- 
nishment he presented a statue of Minerva to 
the temple of Jupiter, yet in moments of ma- 
ture reflection, it was his particular pleasure to 
satirize the priesthood and their institutions. 

* Bishop Atterbury (a Christian bishop) was banished for in- 
triguing with the Pretender. In the reign of Queen Anne, party 
spirit ran very high. Bolingbroke looked for the White StafF, and 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, was to have been Privy Seal ; but 
upon the former being given by the Queen to the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, Atterbury exclaimed — * Give away the Staff ! By Lucifer, I 
' could not have believed she durst have done it ! What can we do 
' without it? We have but one way left — France and the lawful 
'heir : it must and shall be done,4)y God !' This exclamation 
in favour of the Pretender was the cause of the Bishop's banish- 
ment. — Secret History of the White Staff. 



To endeavour to curb their overbearing in- 
fluence, he recommends his friend Trebatius, 
who Lati purchased an estate in the country, 
near a consecrated grove, to cut down all the 
treos, which would not only afford him a wider 
prospect, but ultimately save his own property 
from dilapidation, in consequence of the grove 
being so habitually frequented by the inhabi- 
tants of Valia. 

This friendly advice might have been given 
him, from his knowledge of what had trans- 
pired in other places, and which in after-times 
was so conspicuous in the sacred groves of 
Daphne, near Antioch ; where a temple had 
been raised which brought votaries to its 
shrine from various countries, and where festi- 
vity was the ruling principle, instead of the ser- 
vice of religion. 

Its description by Strabo and other historians 
far exceeds any ideas that the mind in modem 
times (never having witnessed similar scenes) is 
capable of conceiving ; and serves as a memorial 
to convince us, how futile are all human schemes 
to perpetuate a religion founded on erroneous 
principles. We find that, in succeeding ages, 
when the influence of the priests was diverted to 
another channel, and their immense revenues 
taken away from them, that tlie temple became 
deserted and left to fall a prey to the devouring 
hand of time. 
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When Julian » on the day of the annual festival 
hastened to adore the Apollo of Daphne, his de- 
votion was raised to the highest pitch of eager- 
ness and impatience ; but instead of hecatombs 
of fat oxen, sacrificed by a wealthy city to their 
tutelar deity, the emperor complained that he 
found only a single goose, provided at the ex- 
pense of a priest, the pale and solitary inhabi- 
tant of this decayed temple.* — * Sic transit 

* At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the Macedonian 
kings of Syria had consecrated to Apollo one of the most elegant 
places of devotion in the Pagan world. A magnificent temple 
rose in hoioar c^ the God of light; and his colossal figure 
almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which waa enriched with 
gold and gems, and adorned with skill by the Grecian artists. The 
Deity was represented in a bending attitude, with a golden cup in 
his hand, pouring out a libation on the earth ; as if he suppli- 
cated the venerable mother to give to his arms 'the cold and 
beauteous Daphne : for the spot was ennobled by fiction, «id the 
fancy of the Syrian poets had transported the amorous tale from 
the banks of the Feneus to those of the Orontes. The antient 
rites of Greece were imitated by the royal colony of Antioch. A 
stream of prophecy, which rivalled the truth and reputation of the 
Delphic oracle, flowed from the Castalian fountain of Daphne. 
In the adjacent fields a stadium was built by a special privilege, 
which had been piuchased from Elis. The Olympic games were 
celebrated at the expence of the city, and a revenue of 30,000/. 
sterling was annually applied to the public pleasures. The per- 
petual resort of pilgrims and spectators insensibly formed, in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, the stately and populous vills^ of 
Daphne, which emulated in splendor, without acquiring the 
title, of a provincial city. The temple and the village were 
deeply bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and cypresses, which 



' gloria mundi.' — So, in like manner, should the 
day ever arrive in this country, when the re- 
venues of the clergy are diverted into another 
channel, it would be found that the temples 
would be deserted by the priests in the same 
manner as those of the heathens — because man- 
kind, divested of all superstition, had found out 
a temple not made with hands, but raised in 
the mind upon a more solid basis — more con- 
genial to true devotion, and more pleasing in 
the sight of the living God. 

But to return to Cicero — there are also other 
subjects worthy of notice, contained in his cele- 
brated treatise De Legibus. 



reached as far as a circumference of ten miles, and formed in the 
moat aiiltry siimmerg a cool and impenetrable shade, A thousand 
streams of the purest water, issuing from every hill, preaerved the 
verdure of the earth and the temperature of the air ; the senses 
were gratified with harmonious sounds and aromatic odours ; and 
the peaceful grove was consecrated to health and joy, to luxury 
and love. The vigorous youth pursued, like Apollo, the ohject of 
his desires; and the blushing maid was warned, by the fate of 
Daphne, to shun the folly of unseasonable coyness. The soldier 
and the philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of this sensual 
paradise; where pleasure, assuming the character of religion, 
imperceptibly dissolved the firmness of manly virtue. But the 
grove of Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the veneration 
of natives and strangers ; the privileges of the holy ground were 
enlarged by the muniflcence of succeeding emperors ; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the splendor of the temple. — 
Gibbon. 
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He considered that the ceremony of ablution, 
or any other outward forms were of no avail : — 
that the mind alone must be changed : — that it 
was of little use to observe outward ceremonies, 
if, when they went up to their temples, the mind 
was estranged from its religious duties : — for 
neither time, nor all the waters of the universe, 
could heal a wounded spirit, without the aid of 
the internal monitor. 
' ' Caste jubet lex adire ad Deos, animo vide- 

* licet in quo sunt omnia ; nee toUit castimo- 

* niam corporis : sed hoc oportet intelligi, cum 

* multum animus corpori praestet ; observeturque, 

* ut casta corpora adhibeantur, mult6 esse in 

* animis id servandum magis. Nam illud vel as- 

* persione aquae, vel dierum numero toUitur : 

* animi labes nee diutumitate evanescere nee 
' amnibus uUis elui potest/ — De Legibus, Lib. ii. 

Such excellent ideas and opinions were more 
adapted for a sincere Christian, than the spon- 
taneous effusions of a heathen mind. These, 
however, fall very short of the extensive survey 
which he took of the laws of creation. He con- 
ceived that there was one universal law, which 
governed all things, and by which our actions 
should be regulated : this was the law of nature 
written in the heart: without the obeying of 
which, no family, nor mankind in general, 
could properly subsist : for if the universe obeys 
God , the earth and the sea must submit to the 
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universe, and that the life of man wholly de- 
pends upon the sovereign law which govema all 
things. ' Nihil porro tam aptam est ad jus con- 
' ditionemque naturae, (quod cum dice, legem k 
' me dici, intelligi volo) quam imperium, sine quo 
* nee domus ulla, nee civitas, nee gens, nee ho- 
' minum universum genus stare, nee rerum na- 
' tura omnis, nee ipse mundus, potest. Nam et 
.' hie Deo paret, et huic obediunt maria ten-feque, 
' et hominnm vita jussis supremse legis obtem- 
' perat.' — Liber 3. 

We are to bear in mind, that Cicero was a 
heathen— that he had not the advantages of the 
gospel dispensation : therefore, when he speaks 
of the law of nature, he means the divinity that 
stirs within us, which in all ages of the world 
has so signally manifested itself, without the 
aid of teachers, too many of whom are wholly 
deprived of it. It existed among the Gentiles, 
who had no written law or gospel to guide them. 
It frequently betrayed itself among the kings of 
Egypt : it was the cause of Darius writing his 
celebrated letter: it made Felix, the Roman 
governor tremble, and warned Pilate : it con- 
vinced the captain of the king of Assyria's 
army, and is frequently discernible in the 
writings of the heathen philosophers, particu- 
larly Plato. All mankind are more or less 
gifted with it : it is implanted within us from 
infancy: and therefore justifies the assertion 
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that Cicero so clearly demonstrates. This ori* 
ginal immutable law is the criterion of good 
and evil — of just and unjust — the will of the 
Deity, whose substitute on earth, is the reason 
or mind of wise men : diffused through all na- 
ture, and cannot be overruled by any other law : 
for as soon as this is renounced, we throw off 
the true nature of man. 

Were it possible to awaken that great philo- 
sopher from his long repose, clothe him once 
more with mortality, and reanimate his mind 
with the same reflexions that it enjoyed pre- 
vious to its powers having been suspended ; what 
would be his feelings on being present at a 
modem ceremony of consecration ? 

Every event being withheld from him that 
has purchased for us the new dispensation^ 
would he not naturally exclaim, * Ecce Templum 

* Jovi sacrum !' 

On being introduced into Westminster Abbey^ 
or St. Paul's, his eye would remain fixed upon 
the colours suspended over his head, and the 
language of his heart could be none other than 
' Ecce Templum Marti sacrum ! Ecce Templum 

* Dianae sacrum !' — But, on being informed that 
he was mistaken ; that such was undoubtedly 
the case, soon after he made so conspicuous a 
figure upon the earth : but that now, the priests 
who officiated there, were professed teachers of 
a new doctrine, — of a system of religion founded 
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upon purer and more enlightened principles — 
would he not most anxiously desire to peruse the 
laws and ordinances of the celebrated founder. 
On these being tendered to him, he would stu- 
diously examine them in his closet ; and having 
completed the perusal, would he not diligently 
inquire, Why the priests of these new temples 
so deviated from the injunctions of their foimder, 
as to suffer such innovations to be tolerated? 

Wishing, therefore, to gain all possible in- 
formation on a subject so mysterious, he would 
forthwith request to be taken to the fountain of 
ecclesiastical knowledge. 

Being introduced into the presence of the 
archbishop, a very curious conversation would 
take place, since we are to take it for granted, 
that our noble philosopher had received no 
private information relative to the ceremonies of 
the church, previous to this interview. 

We will suppose them seated in the large 
library at Lambeth; where, if any misunder- 
standing should arise, the best authorities would 
be at hand to settle the disputed points. The 
usual compliments having been exchanged, our 
philosopher commences the following dialogue, 
of which a free translation is here given. 

Cicero. My appearance here this morning 
must doubtless excite your astonishment, since 
I have been informed on my way hither, that 
eighteen hundred years have passed away sin 
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I rested from my terrestrial labours. Time has 
rolled silently along, and I perceive most 
wonderful changes have taken place in the 
surface of your planet. Ask me not, what has 
been my destiny during this eventful period, as 
my lips are hermetically sealed upon this mys- 
terious topic: — a few years longer, and the 
book of fate will be open for your perusal. 
Short is the interval allotted me, for my sojourn 
amongst you, having pledged my future happi- 
ness that I will return at the hour prescribed. 
Withhold nothing, if you value your peace of 
mind henceforth, for the book of life is already 
full enough with the defalcations of human na- 
ture. This preamble will suflSice — now to my 
inquiries — 

Archbishop. I am taken unawares — lost in 
astonishment at your mysterious appearance — 
when did you arrive ? — 

Cicero. I never was in your country until 
yesterday : the first object that attracted my 
attention, was the ceremony of consecrating a 
temple. You may remember that I always ob- 
jected to consecrations, considering that what- 
ever tends to, enslave the mind, so as to render 
it superstitious, must naturally lower it in the 
scale of creation. I need not point out those 
passages which are applicable, as doubtless you 
have read my treatise * De Legibus.' 

Archbisliop. I studied them many years ago, 
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particularly when I was at college : but the 
mind is not then sufficiently matured to reason 
as it ought to do upon so profound a subject : 
— however, I recollect perfectly well, being 
struck with the circumstance that you, as a 
heathen, should object to the observance of a 
religious rite, which it was considered neces- 
sary to enforce, in order that the ignorant and 
the uninformed might the more readily submit 
to the dominion of the priests. 

Cicero. I am to understand then, that your 
religious rites are founded upon our customs : 
that they are the guides which you follow at ■ 
the present day, and that you are actuated by 
the same feelings which prevailed amoung our 
arch-flamens. 

Archbishop. God forbid !— We are too much 
enlightened to follow any customs that pre- 
Tailed among the heathens. We live under 
another dispensation, having the glorious light 
of the gospel to enlighten us. 

Cicero. So 1 perceive by the excellent code 
of your founder, which I have perused with 
much pleasure and delight ; — but I do not find 
any instructions that he enjoined relative to 
the consecration of ground, or of temples, much 
less of colours taken from the enemy. 

Archbishop. These, my dear Cicero, are out- 
ward forms, that are interwoven in the myste- 
ries of our church, not easily to be eradicated. 
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They are essentially necessary, iu order to con- 
vince the people that we are not the priests of 
Baal, that we promulgate other doctrines, and 
that they are to look up to us for advice and in- 
struction, as they have not the means of ob- 
taining the necessary information upon doc- 
trinal points without our assistance. 

Cicero. I cannot unite with you in sentiment, 
since it is the fundamental law of all religions 
for nations to coincide with the ordonnances of 
their founders. It appears that you have en- 
croached upon your own tenets : as it regarded 
our priesthood, who had no guide but their own 
wayward imaginations, such forms were un- 
doubtedly considered necessary, especially as 
emolument was their primary object. This, 
however, cannot apply to you, as I perceive 
your excellent founder enjoins that his doc- 
trines shall be promulgated freely, without pe- 
cuniary rewards. 

Archbishop. Very true ; I am open to convic- 
tion : — ^but I must undeceive you, if you sup- 
pose that we are not alive to what you term 
the primary object; emolument, I am aware, 
is at times carried too far. Brother London 
and some of the parishioners in his diocese 
have not yet come to terms touching the fees 
for consecrating a new burial-ground, which is 
a serious loss to the sexton, who has been a 
long time anxiously waiting the result. How- 
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ever, I am quite clear of this example of simony. 
Brother Winchester acted lately with greater 
prudence and moderation, in consecrating a 
new chapel : — he preached an excellent ser- 
mon, and was perfectly satisfied with his fees, 
which I understand did not exceed one hundred 
pounds : then he was invited to partake of an 
excellent dinner afterwards at the expence of 
the parish :^the labourer, my dear Cicero, you 
know, is always worthy of his hire. 

Cicero. I confess I am at a loss what to an- 
swer, not knowing how far your laws warrant 
such apparent inconsistences ; one circumstance 
appears to me most unaccountable, that you 
should make merry on such occasions. 

Archbishop. Call itwhat you please ; we merely , 
consider it good-fellowship and testifymg our 
humility, by occasionally condescending to asso- 
ciate with our parishioners. 

Cicero. That I can have no objection to : — but 
it appears to me highly inconsistent, first to sa- 
crifice to the Deity, and afterwards to Bacchus ; 
— our priests were more upon their guard ; they 
had stated days for their religious rites, which 
they rigorously ohserved ; at other times, Bac- 
chus had honours paid to him, but the ceremo- 
nies were totally distinct. 

Archbishop. There we have certainly im- 
proved upon your customs ; for the ceremony of 
consecration is often cold work, and requires 
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an additional libation to restore the exhausted 
frame to its wonted vigour. — As to sacrificing 
to Bacchus, it is not in the least applicable to 
us, he being a god totally unknown in our ka- 
lendar. — We have no tutelary deities on these 
occasions. 

Cicero. I fear I have read the code of your 
Divine Founder to little purpose ; not being 
able to comprehend in what manner you follow 

his ordonnances : — of this however, I cannot 
be mistaken : that, condemning all wars and 
fightings, as he does in the most positive man- 
ner, he can have left no instructions for you to 
consecrate colours, or to hang them up in your 
temples. Now there was some excuse for our 
priesthood, as it was a common occurrence with 
them to follow our armies to battle, to excite the 
people to martial exploits : — then, when victory- 
was declared in their favour, they religiously 
preserved the enemy's colours, which were con- 
secrated to Mars, the god of war, and deposited 
in the temple. Many, very many, bloody wars 
have happened through the jealousy of our 
priests, who kindled confusion among nations, 
that they might be enriched by the spoils. The 
sacred war which lasted ten years, you may 
recollect, was brought about, in consequence of 
the Phocians having ploughed up some conse- 
crated ground that belonged to the temple of 
Delphi. This infringement upon the property 
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of the priests, stirred up the rage and indigna- 
tion of the oracle, who could not be silenced 
until the whole race were exterminated. It was 
the recollection of these dire events that in- 
duced me to oppose the consecration of ground, 
considering it better to sap the foundation of a 
custom so ridiculous and superstitious in itself, 
that similar events might never occur again ; for 
of every species of warfare, that wherein reli- 
gion is concerned has been the most destructive 
and most to be dreaded.* 

Arckbishoj). Your argument is certainly a 
powerful one. The time, I must allow, has been 
when our church too, was grievously embroiled; 
but those days of darkness have vanished ; we 
have nothing whatever to do with wars or fight- 
ings : we occasionally oifer our services to in- 
crease the power of gunpowder, but that is 
nothing ; we send our sons into the array, but 
that is nothing, we never go ourselves. As I 
before observed, we retain a custom that has 
crept, in among us, nobody knows how, viz. the 
ceremony of consecrating ground, temples, and 
colours taken from the enemy : no human in- 
stitutions, dear Cicero, you know, can be per- 
fect. We know perfectly well that all things 
are God's already: we can give Him no right by 

■ A certain enlightened clergyman, in Hampshire, left strict 
injunctiopa in hia will, not to be buried in coasecrated grouod. 
He was aecocdingly interred outside the walls, where the cere- 
mony hud not ejitenUed. 
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consecrating any thing that He had not before ; 
therefore, what is consecrated is not given to 
God, but bestowed upon the church, in order 
that God may be truly served. 

Cicero. Then you do not serve God without 
receiving something for it ? 

Archbishop. We do not receive it, that is, the 
land ; it belongs exclusively to the church ; we 
merely receive our pay for the performance of 
the ceremony. 

Cicero. Now I understand you, and am more 
than ever surprised at your inconsistency, espe- 
cially as you have ingenuously avowed that you 
no longer lie under the dominion of darkness : 
but see the futility of such, absurd custonpL9. 

Archbishop. Would to God that we could 
always act in conformity with our own convic- 
tions : but society is so constituted that it would 
be dangerous to break through the web of our 
institution, lest the eyes of the people should 
be further opened. On this account we tl^ink 
it right to continue the custom of consecrating 
ground, as well as our temples of devotiqn ; wer^ . 
we to abolish these ceremonies, the people 
would begin to think that they had for ages 
been made the dupes of our extortion. Reli- 
gion for many, ages has been modelled. as a 
state engine. It has been upheld and continued 
among different nations for purposes of state 
policy, and it may be altered" and remodelled 



whenever the stale pleases. Christianity soon 
after your exit was introduced into a part of your 
empire. It flourished for a time in simplicity. 
When corruption spread over its borders, the 
emperor Juhan introduced paganism, not that 
he disliked the tenets of Christianity altogether, 
but because he saw innovations among Christ- 
ians, which the ordonnances of their religion 
never enjoined. He witnessed the same super- 
stition in another form, which was formerly so 
strongly reprobated among the heathen ; and 
therefore considered, that they differed in the 
exterior only. 

My own country furnishes some extraordi- 
nary instances of the enthusiasm of individuals 
for particular tenets. Harry VIII undermined 
the catholic religion. Queen Mary burnt the 
protestants. Queen Elizabeth persecuted the 
catholics. Charles I. lost his head through the 
treachery of evil counsellors — the priests. 
James II. forfeited his crown in endeavouring 
to support the ascendancy of that very class of 
men who had contributed to his father's igno- 
minious death. James was a bigot, but his life 
was spared ; the Danes, on the contrary, mur- 
dered one of their kings outright, for no other 
reason, than his conniving with the clergy to 
enforce the payment of tithes. 

These worthies you never heard of before, 
the mention of them will serve to convince you 
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of the inconsistency of human nature : between 
ourselves, we want reforming now as much as 
ever. Our religion is comparable to a vine 
encumbered with dead tendrils, which want 
pruning, that the fruit may ripen by the mid- 
day sun ; or as the mighty oak of the forest, 
which once reared its lofty head, and stretched 
out its branches for shelter ; but which the de- 
solating blast has swept away — leaving a life- 
less trunk that has no sap for nourishment, yet 
still encumbering the ground that would other- 
wise be fertile without it. But — I must pro- 
ceed no further. 

Cicero. I admire your candour, but highly 
censure and condemn your want of principle. 
I clearly perceive that you are actuated by the 
same corrupt motives as the priests of Jupiter : 
that of upholding a system which you know is 
contrary to the ordonnances of your founder. 
Your condemnation , therefore, is greater than 
that of the heathen priests, who never had the 
glorious privileges which have been so abund- 
antly bestowed upon you. In one respect you 
far outvie them, inasmuch as you reap a golden 
harvest from the credulous people, being libe- 
rally remunerated for, the performance of your 
ceremonies — whereas our priests were satisfied 
with the offerings that were sp(mtane(mslyhxo\x^t 
to the temples after they had been consecrated 
and opened for devotion. — I hope this hint will 
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suffice : so have the goodness to inform me what 
other customs you retain ? 

Archbishop. Seeing you are disposed to enter 
into the subject with calmness and moderation, 
I will withhold nothing. In the first place, we 
think it necessary that every child, soon after 
its birth, should be christened, that is, initiated 
into Christianity by the ceremony of sprinkling 
water over it. 

Cicero. Do you use warm or cold water ? 

Archbishop. Cold. It was, however, a long 
disputed point in the church, which should be 
used. In the East, they christened and bap- 
tized with warm water ; in the West, with cold. 
We still continue to use cold, by reason of its 
refreshing, renovating influence. Wine at one 
time was used and was then held good in the 
church ; this custom is now entirely exploded, 
and in lieu thereof, we receive a present, in 
money after the ceremony, the value of which 
depends in some measure upon the station in 
life of the parties. We cannot legally claim 
more than one shilling ; indeed, I am not cer- 
tain that by common law, which some maintain 
to be common right, we can receive anything : 
however, we never think pf claiming less than 
one shilling. 

Cicero. You surprise me, our priests always 
performed this ceremony gratuitously. The 
child was brought to the temple, and after hav- 
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ing been sprinkled by the priest, was conse- 
crated to Latona, with a prayer to the goddess, 
that it might flourish and live under her protec- 
tion : but no money or present was allowed. 
In like manner, you may have read, that among 
the Brahmins, it was performed in a similar 
manner. They were very superstitious in the 
performance of these rites. No child was al- 
lowed to be touched until it had undergone the 
usual ceremony of purification after the tenth 
day. It was then initiated into the mysteries 
of Vishnou. This was a generous act on the 
part of the priests, who considered that an in- 
fant coming into the world had not the where- 
with to offer for its religious care ; but that, on 
its arriving at the age of maturity, it would 
amply repay the priests with presents to the 
temple. As you appear to have borrowed this 
antient custom from the East, I would recom- 
mend you to forego any claim, imtil the child 
had grown to years of discretion, this however, 
you probably do, when the parents are very 
poor, and so make the rich pay for your time 
and trouble. 

Archbishop. Where there is iio pay, there is 
no christening — no baptism ; although it is ille- 
gal to enforce the payment of any sum, how 
ever small, it being a branch of a clergyman's 
duty to perform this service gratuitously, yet 
no one thinks of bringing a child to be christ- 
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ened, unless they bring the one thing needful, 
for the performance of the ceremony. 

Cicero. T always looked upon our priests as 
men of a mercenary, grasping disposition, but 
now find that they possessed many qualities 
which you would do well to follow. 

Archbishop. Your mode of reasoning is too 
severe ; although heaven knows some of my 
own countrymen have powerfully attacked us. 
I recollect, the learned John Selden says, that 
* In England, I ever thought the parson bap- 
tized his own fingers rather than the child.' He 
carried things too far, and I fear I shall never 
convince you that we are right, — so, suppose 
we adjourn. 

Cicero. By no means, — my stay here is very 
limited, very uncertain, and as you know that 
I wish to carry away with me all the information 
I can possibly collect upon these points, pray 
proceed. Upon what injunction do you found 
your ceremony of baptism ? 

Archbishop. The antient fathers of our church : 
men of pure, simple, holy, unspotted morals ; 
men gifted with the knowledge and true con- 
struction of the scriptures ; men who considered 
that this ceremony was absolutely necessary to 
make a child a true Christian. 

Cicero. Then you do not consider children are 
bom Christians ? 

Archbishop. They are reputed Christians, in- 
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asmuch as their parents are Christians, but they 
cannot possibly be of any religion, until they 
are initiated ; I say, they would be of no reli- 
gion at all, but by the force of habit. 

Cicero, By the force of habit, I presume you 
mean, naturally following the customs of their 
parents. 

Archbishop. Precisely so. — If left to them- 
selves, they would be heathens. 

Cicero. How so, if they have the scriptures 
for their guide. The code of your excellent 
Founder appears to me extremely simple and 
fully adequate to furnish them with every infor- 
mation : added to which, their ixiinds would na- 
turally dictate to them what course they ought 
to pursue. 

Archbishop. The mind, my dear Cicero, is un- 
stable as the wind, ever varying ; it would find 
no resting-place without oar assistance. The 
scriptures furnish sound doctrine and excellent 
advice, but are liable to be misconstrued ; they 
require the aid of learned men to explain them ; 
there are so many apparent inconsistencies if 
read literally, that a hundred sects could be 
formed from this foundation. 

Cicero. At the first of our interview, I stated 
that I had read your code with great attention. 
I see no reason to alter my opinion. Every thing 
appears to me in harmony, in unison^ and so 
simple, that a child even cannot fail to compre- 
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hend its purport. As to construction, as you 
term it, which learned men put upon it, I can- 
not comprehend your meaning, unless you insi- 
nuate, that it is necessary to frame the code to 
your own peculiar customs, which have been 
subjoined by the fathers whom you profess to 
follow. 

Archbishop. I think I explained to you, that 
several innovations had crept into our church, 
which have no real foundation ; but with respect 
to baptism, our code most assuredly warrants 
this antient custom, which is confirmed by sec- 
tarians, who have seceded from us in many re- 
spects, but who still continue to follow us in this 
particular. 

Cicero. The question is, not what sectarians 
continue to do, or what you continue to do, or 
what the fathers have established, but what are 
the injunctions of your great Divine Legislator ? 
Does he require you to perform this outward 
ceremony ? 

Archbishop. To be candid then, if you come 
to the text, literally speaking, I cannot say that 
he does, although it is evidently understood. 
He set us the example himself, and, as such, we 
ought to follow it. 

Cicero. By this rule, you ought also to follow 
every other Jewish custom, You ought to wash 
one anothers' feet. You seem to forget that 
your Great Legislator came into the world to 
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abolish these outward customs altogether, and 
to establish a more pure and heavenly princi- 
ple — a religion of the heart ; a total change of 
the mind ; an inherent principle, partly similar 
to that which you may find expressed in my 
writings, although, I myself was a stranger to 
your doctrines. I felt a secret something mov- 
ing within me, that I could not learn from our 
priesthood, who, like yours, were wrapt up in 
superstitious forms. This baptising power that 
I, at times, so closely felt, convinced me that 
all the waters of the universe could never heal 
a wounded spirit, without the operation of this 
gentle monitor. I frequently witnessed those 
outward ablutions practised by our priests, and 
from whom you appear to have, borrowed the 
custom ; but experience convinced me, how fal- 
lacious these schemes were to ensure happi- 
ness. Time, I doubted not, would reveal to the 
world, the fallacy of such stratagems for propa- 
gating religion. It grieves me to find, after a 
lapse of eighteen centuries, that you are so little 
enlightened, as to persevere in customs, which 
among heathens were less subject to censure, 
they, never having had those advantages of spi- 
ritual knowledge which you ought to possess. 
Christening appears to me a superstitious ce- 
remony altogether, since no man has the power 
to change the mind of a child, incapable of 
judging for itself; so that if a child is born with 



the inherent principle of riglit and wrong, it 
will, when grown to years of reflection, natu- 
rally feel the principle of religion, without any 
outward ceremony having been performed. The 
Greeks, Romans, Ethiopians, and other hea- 
then nations were accustomed superstitiously to 
baptise their children the eighth day after birth. 
The Brahmans on the tenth. What are your 
customs on these occasions 1 

Archbishop. It is customary with us to wait 
until the infant is three weeks old, provided 
health and strength permit. If the child is 
sickly, and apprehensions are entertained by 
the parents that it will not live, the ceremony is 
then performed soon after birth, as our church 
is extremely particular, not to suffer any one to 
be buried, who has never been baptized. In the 
early ages of the Christian church, it was not 
unusual for stillborn children to be christened, 
and the dead baptized : but these customs have 
long been abolished : so that you perceive, we 
have made some advances towards reforma- 
tion. Since you, my dear Cicero, were a so- 
journer upon the earth, we have had many, 
very many clearsighted intellectual men, who 
have promulgated their opinions for the univer- 
sal benefit of mankind. Among these, I may 
instance Machiavel, a celebrated Florentine 
writer, to have possessed the greatest discern- 
ment. ' Nothing,' he observes, ' is more neces- 
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* sary, either in a republic, or a religious esta- 

* blishment, or a monarchy, than a frequent re- 

* formation of the abuses that have crept into 

* them, by reducing them to their first principles, 

* in order to restore their original vigour and re- 
' putation.' 

Cicero. Sound doctrine, worthy the serious 
attention of every human institution, particu- 
larly yours ; since its principles are founded on 
so pure and unsophisticated an origin. Un- 
shackled by human ingenuity to further its pro- 
pagation, it would have withstood the ravages 
of time : its light would never have burnt dim, 
or been in danger of being totally eclipsed. 
The artifices of men could never have shaken 
it : it would ever have remained a beacon for the 
weary traveller : a shelter for the mind in the hour 
of danger, when the storms of life threatened to 
overwhelm it. But see your errors : discerning 
men have found out, by your own confession, 
that ambition and the love of this world's 
honours have tempted you to depart from the 
principles imparted to you:* — and, doubtless, 

* Prince Greorge of Denmark, having deserted to the enemy, 

his princess who was in London, hearing of it, immediately 

withdrew from Court under the jHrotection of Dr. Compton, 

Bishop of London. She fled to Northampton, where a troop of 

horse was raised for her guard, and the command taken by the 

Bishop. This prelate had been bred to the profession of aims, 

and seems to have mistaken his path when he quitted it for the 

church. — De Foe. 
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were I matlc further ac<niainted witJi the history 
of your church, I should find instances when 
you foresaw a danger of any encroachment being 
made upon your borders, that you have insti- 
gated your sovereign to warfare, rather than part 
with any of your possessions. 

Archbishop. Such instances, I assure you, 
are rare : nevertheless, 1 am free to confess, 
serious apprehensions were once entertained by 
the church that their lands would be takea 
away and appropriated to some other pur- 
pose. A law was urged, and had indeed passed 
against us— but time, aided by the assistance, 
not very creditable to our progenitors, that they 
rendered to their sovereign, restored them again 
into our possession. In the succeeding reign, 
Henry the Fifth, another attempt was made to 
dispossess us of our treasure, wherein my pre- 
decessor of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely, 
two staunch supporters of our rights, hit upon 
a wise scheme to further their proceedings, 
They intimated to their monarch that he was 
entitled to certain dukedoms in France, nay, to 
the crown itself, which had lain dormant since 
the days of his grandfather. To support this 
unjust claim, they promised him every assist- 
ance, not only by their own influence over 
the minds of the people, but liberally to contri- 
bute from their own revenues, provided the 
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monarch, in return, would continue to extend 
his protecting arm over their supposed rights. 

Cicero. What were these rights ? 

Archbishop. I cannot better describe them 
to you, than in the language of our greatest poet 
— the Virgil of his age — a man, whose discern- 
ment of human nature and accuracy of descrip- 
tion, has never yet been rivalled. Speaking of 
the bill in question, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury says — 

My Lord, Fll tell you : that self bill is urg'd, 
Which in the eleventh year o' the last king's reign 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass'd, 
But that the scambling and unquiet tiine 
Did push it out of further question. 

Ely. But how, my Lord, shall we resist it now ? 

Cant, It must be thought on: If it pass against us. 
We lose the better half of our possession : 
For all the temporal lands, which men devout 
By testament have given to the Church, 
Would they strip from us : being valued thus — 
As much as would maintain, to the king's honour, 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred knights ; 
Six thousand and two hundred good esquires ; 
And to relief of kzars and weak age. 
Of indigent faint souls past corporal toil^ 
A hundred almshouses right well supplied ; 
And to the coffers of the king beside^ 
A thousand pounds by the year. Thus runs the bilL 

Ely. This would drink deep. 

Cant. Twould drink the cup and all. 

Ely. But what prevention ? 

Cant. The king is full of grace and fair regard, 

E 2 
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£ly. And a true lover of the holy Church. 

Cant. The courses of his youth promised it not. 
The breath nq sooner left his father's body^ 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die too : yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipp'd th' offending Adam out of him ; 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 
To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made ; 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heady current, scouring faults ; 
Nor never hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once,. 
As in this king. 

Uly, We are blessed in the change. 

€ant. Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate ; 
Hear him debate of commonwealth aiiairs. 
You would say, it hath been all in all his study : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle* rendered you in music : 
Turn him to any case of policy. 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose. 
Familiar as his garter : that, when he speak.% 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still. 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears. 
To steal his sweet and honey 'd sentences : 
So that the art and practick part of life 
Must be the mistress to his theorick ; 
Which is a wonder, how his Grace should glean k. 
Since his addiction was to courses vain ; 
His companies unlettered, rude and shallow ; 
And never noted in him any study. 
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Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

Ely, The strawberry grows underneath the nettle ; 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best. 
Neighboured by fruit of baser quality ; 
And so the prince obscured his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness : which, no doubt. 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night. 
Unseen, yet cressive in his faculty. 

Cant. It must be so : for miracles are ceased, 
And therefore we must needs admit the means, 
How things are perfected. 

Ely, But, my good Lord, 

How now for mitigation of this bill , 
Urg*d by the Commons ? Doth his ptiajesty 
Incline to it, or no? 

Cant, He seems indifferent : 

Or, rather, swaying more upon our part. 
Than cherishing the exhibitors against us ; 
For I have made an offer to his maje&ty — 
Save that there was not time enough to hear 
(As I perceived his grace would fain have done) 
The several^ and unhidden passages 
Of his true titles to some certain dj^edoms ; 
And, generally, to the crown and seat of France, 
Derived from Edward, his great grandfather. 

Ely, What was the impediment that broke this off? 

Cant. The French ambassador upon thadt instant 
Crav*d audience : and the hour I think is come, 
To give him hearing. Is it four o'clock ? 

Ely. r *Itis. 

Cant. Then go we in to know his embassy, 
Which I could with a ready guess declare 
Before the Frenchman speak a word of it. 

Ely. rU wait upon you : and I long to hear it^ — [Exeunt. 

Henry V. Act, I. 
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Cicero. From this beautiful description, which 
I have listened to with delight, considering it 
would have done honour to the pen of Virgil, I 
gather that the Archbishop and his brother Ely 
— were disposed to gloss over their monarch's 
private vices, in order to flatter him and obtain 
their end. But pray go on with this underhand 
business, for I am anxious to know the result. 

Archbishop. The king holds a conference, 
to which Canterbury and Ely are invited. 
Henry is evidently pleased with the Archbishop's 
proposal, yet raises some doubts as to the pro- 
priety of inforcing the claim, considering that it 
would be a dreadful alternative to unsheathe the 
sleeping sword. This fine feeling for the pre- 
cious lives of his subjects is soon set at nought 
by Canterbury, who attempts to usurp so deci- 
sive a claim to the crown of France that the 
monarch is elated with the proposal, although 
his conscience whispers to him that the cause 
is unjust : — he therefore refers to his conscience 
keeper in the following language — 

May I, with right and conscience, make this claim ? 

Cant, The sin upon my head, dread sovereign ! 
For in the Book of Numbers is it writ, 
When the son dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter. Gracious lord. 
Stand for your own : unwind your bloody flag ; 
Look back unto your mighty ancestors. 
Go, my dread lord, to your great grandsire's tomb, 
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From whom you claim ; invoke his wadike spirit, 
And your great uncle's, Edward the Black Prince, 
Who, on the French ground, play'd a tragedy. 
Making defeat on the full power of France ; 
Whiles his most mighty father, on a hill, 
Stood smiling, to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. 
O, noble English, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pride of France, 
And let another half stand laughing by 
All out of work, and cold for action ! 

Brother Ely, with lords Exeter and West»- 
moreland, whom they had enlisted in the cause, 
urge the monarch on to action, which is power- 
fully insisted upon by Canterbury, who was de- 
termined not to be foiled — to complete the scene, 
he offers to raise the king a large sum of money, 
which stratagem ultimately succeeds, after some 
altercation. 

Cant. O, let their bodies follow, my dear liege. 
With blood and sword and fire, to win your right: 
In aid whereof, we of the spirituality 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum. 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your ancestors. 

The invasion of France was the consequencie 
of Archbishop Chicheley's stratagem, who de- 
luged a country with blood and rapine, merely 
to turn his monarch's attention from a sug- 
gestion of the House of Commons to seize all 
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the ecclesiastical revenues and convert them to 
the use of the crown. Thousands of innocent 
people perished on that occasion, for seldom has 
history pourtrayed so destructive a battle as 
that of Agincourt. 

Cicero. And you still hold your lands, by a 
covenant sealed with the blood of your fellow- 
creatures. 

Archbisliop. Not so, for how can we possibly 
stay the ambition of princes. Our province is 
merely to utter the language ' Right is Right.' 

Cicero. And by the same reasoning * Might 

* is Might.' 

Archhisliop. We are not accountable for the 
bloody deeds of our ancestors. 

Cicero. Although you may not individually 
be accountable, yet, if your institution possesses, 
and still holds, property surreptitiously ob- 
tained, it ought to be surrendered for the com- 
mon weal. Your principles, I am sorry to say, 
are on an equality with our heathen priests, who 
always curried favour with the emperor to en- 
rich themselves, regardless of all consequences. 
I leave you to reflect seriously upon it, in an 
hour of private meditation, recalling to your re- 
collection that salutary law of Lycurgus, which 
he enjoined to the Lacedaemonians, ' That they 

* should serve the Gods with as little expence 
' as possible, lest at any time, the service of the 
' Gods should be intermitted : for he feared. 
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* that if religion should be as expensive as in 
' the other parts of Greece, it might some time 

* or other happen that divine worship^ out of 

* the covetousness of some and poverty of others, 

* would be wholly neglected ; and wisely con- 
' sidered that magnificent edifices and costly 

* sacrifices were not so pleasing to the Gods, as 

* the true piety and unfeigned devotion of the 
'worshippers.' 

Archbishop. This is a principle which it is 
our duty to inculcate. We therefore allow of no 
sacrifices, a source of great emolument to your 
antient priests. On the other hand, I admit 
that we receive offerings once a year, according 
to the custom of our church in early age. These 
offerings we consider ourselves entitled to by 
antient prescription, and although many, very 
many, strenuously object to them as illegal; 
yet we consider they are bound to pay, other- 
wise we issue our imperative mandate. 

Cicero. I am sorry to hear it, being convinced 
that by so doing, you much prejudice the sub- 
lime character of your religion. Would not 
the Gentiles, think you, be more ready to em- 
brace your tenets, if divested of this compul- 
sory law. 

Archbishop. This is a question that has been 
wisely argued by many learned men. Some 
have even gone so far as to state, that Jews, 
Mahometans, and Pagans, would the more 
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readily embrace Christianity, could they but 
witness the plain simple truths of the gospel, 
necessary for their salvation ; but when the dis- 
cerning part of them discover so much chica- 
ner\% mystery, and deviation from the injunc- 
tions of our divine founder, they begin to 
suspect that our principles are no better than 
their own. Viewing thmgs in this light, our 
intelligent philosopher, Locke, observes, * that 

* the establishing of national churches, by the 
^ force and penalties of civil laws, with their 

* distinct ceremonies and revenues, not only 
^ hinder the propagation of our tenets, but per- 

* petuate sects among Christians, to the great 

* prejudice of Christianity.' 

Cicero. Herein I fully unite with him, and 
am astonished that you, who have the advan- 
tage of reaping instruction from such enlight- 
ened men, should not see the necessity of striv- 
ing to extricate yourselves irom the thraldom of 
a pernicious law. Throw off your forms, your 
superstitious ceremonies, and at once convince 
the people that you are no longer actuated by 
pecuniary motives, but zealous propagators of 
a religion, which, if obeyed in simplicity, will 
not only ensure yourself, but your hearers, peace 
of mind and eternal salvation. 

Arckhisk^. The fault, my dear Cicero, lies 
not with us individually. We are so clos^y 
connected with die state, that we must stand 
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or fall together. I was much struck (believing 
the remarks to be founded upon truth) in lately 
perusing a letter, written by a highly talented 
nobleman, wherein he says : — 

* The clergy have placed themselves and their 
' possessions upon a better and a surer founda- 

* tion than " Magna Charta," and so have no 

* more need of or concern for it. Nay, what is 

* worse, they have trucked away the rights and 
' liberties of the people in this and all other 

* countries wherein they have had opportuni- 

* ties ; that they might be owned by the Prince, 
' to be '' Jure Divino," maintained in that pre- 
' tension by that absolute power and force they 
' have contributed so much to put in his hands ; 

* so that priest and prince may, like Castor and 
' Pollux, be worshipped together as divine in 
' the same temple by us poor lay subjects ; and 

* that sense and reason, law, properties, rights 
^ and liberties, shall ,be understood as the oracles 
' of those deities shall interpret or give signifi- 
' cation to them, and never be made use of in 

* the world to oppose the absolute and free will 
' of either of them.' This, I am sorry to say, has 
been too true ; it was the basis of our establish- 
ment ; but time, I doubt not, will untie the Gor- 
dian knot, and extricate us : until this is accom- 
plished, we shall doubtless jog on together in 
perfect harmony. 

Cicero. The sooner this Gordian knot is un- 
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tied, the better ; for it is utterly: impossible for 
any religion to flourish in the purity of its prin- 
ciple, upheld as yours appears to be, by human 
power, by human laws. Has its dissolution never 
been attempted ? 

Archbishop, To say the truth, our bench of 
bishops has never been approved of by the no- 
bles. We have frequently been styled, ' the 
' dead weight of the House ;' our laymen hav- 
ing wisely considered that we have no right to 
interfere in temporal affairs.* In the reign of 

* The most extraordinary appointment (in the ministerial 
changes of Queen Anne's reign) was that of Dri Robinson, 
Bishop of Bristol, to be Lord Privy Seal and a member of the 
cabinet ; being the first clergyman raised to a ministerial office 
since the reign of Charles the First. This secular prelate had 
been formerly ambassador to Sweden, and afterwards negotiated 
the peace of Utrecht, for which service he was rewarded with the 
bishoprick of London. He is said to have been a great politician^ 
but we hear little of his merit as a divine. 

* With all the vices of the Jesuits, but more humble pretensions 
to talent, the clergy of this period, neglecting the pastoral cha- 
racter, imitated them in their thirst for power, which they cloked 
with a noisy zeal for the church.' — Wilson. 

The above observation is fully justified by the following re- 
markable fact : — * When the Bishop went over to Holland upon 
this extraordinary mission, he was greeted by the hootings and 
jeerings of the people; which was not done so much out of 
design, as through their wonder at the novelty of his habit. 
Writing over to the Queen, he complained heavily of these indig- 
nities, which it is said her majesty took very much to heart, and 
complained of the dishonour done to her plenipotentiary and the 
church. But it was the folly of the ministers in sending him 
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King James, one Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, made a proposition to abolish the bench 
of bishops altogether ; but, thanks to that pious 
monarch ! he was shocked at the proposal ; since 
which period we have quietly glided down the 
stream of time without further molestation. In 
reference to that event, a certain writer pour- 
trays the interview betwen the monarch and his 
minister as follows : — 

Buckingham, All countries are devoured by the clergy ! 
Let them labour, as the apostles did : 
Half of them die for want of exercise. 
Dissolve the bench of Bishops. There are no 
Bishops in your native soil of Scotland, 
And yet morality is quite as pure, 
Nay, purer than you find it in the South. 
Sell all the Dean and Chapter lands forthwith : 

upon such an errand, that deserved the most censure.' — Cunning- 
ham, ii. 395. 

* The equipage with which he travelled was somewhat curious 
for an apostle of Christianity ; but it must be remembered that 
he went as envoy from the queen of Great Britain, and not as 
Bishop of Bristol. He travelled in a carriage with eight horses, 
and his attendants in five coaches and six. He had four pages, 
and twelve footmen in liveries, partly of the colour generally used 
by bishops in England. His appointments comprised 9000 
ounces of plate, half of which was gilt. He wore a black velvet 
gown, partly covered with gold loops, having a long train, borne 
by two pages in ash-coloured coats, with silver orrices and green 
waistcoats. He was accompanied by three chaplains^ to divide 
the laborious duty, and had eighteen gentlemen in his retinue.' — 
Oldmixon, iii. 483. 
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Sell all the land belonging to the crown. 

You will, by these, redeem your heavy debts, 

Enrich the treasury, stop all clamorous mouths ; 

Then bid defiance to the world at large. 

King James. Leave me ! thy counsels do disturb my peace. 

What ! would'st thou set the clergy 'bout my ears ? 

Thou'dst better pawn my regal crown at once. 

Wert thou to unbar the gates of hell. 

Let loose Lucifer, and all his band ; 

Call up the souls of traitors from the grave, 

The base Guy Fawkes, and all his motley train ; 

Or summon all the heathens' wandering spirits, 

They could not form a camp around me 

So formidable, as that rapacious host. 

Buckingham. Hear me : — 

King James. Til hear no more : thou dost affright 

My very soul. My hair doth stand on end ; 

My brain is tortured : e'en my eyes grow dim. 

My frame is shaken by thy boisterous spirit ; 

I scarce can stand ; cold trembling hath seized me. 

Avaunt ! and let me wait for Bristol's voice. 

Ere I resolve what project to pursue. 

Old Play. 

You see, my dear Cicero, how envious tongues 
have upbraided us; but their councils have 
never failed to die away with the gale of dis- 
content. Had that intriguing minister carried 
his point, religion would soon have dwindled to a 
very low ebb ; leaving us little else but the sha- 
dow and the name. The minds of men would 
have been darkened by their own delusions ; and, 
in process of time, we should have returned to 
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that barbarism and ignorance, so characteris- 
tic of our forefathers. 

Cicero. Herein we differ, for you may recollect, 
that according to the doctrine of Plato, * It is im- 
' possible for human nature to frame any precise 
' form of worship, or to know any thing certainly 
* concerning these matters.' You profess to have 
a divine code, — if you follow that, you cannot 
greatly err. It must be a source of astonish- 
ment to every reflecting mind, that you should 
dare to add any forms of your own, different to 
what is therein prescribed. How can you ex- 
pect mankind implicitly to follow these rites, 
which have no other foundation, but the will 
and authority of men, many of whom have not 
much thought of the purity of religion, and 
practised it less, by your own confession. 

Archbishop. The evils which you allude to 
were framed in remote countries, and were bit- 
terly inveighed against at a very early period of 
Christianity. Eusebius, in his Life of Constan- 
tine, tells us that that prince, in order to 
render the Christian religion more conge- 
nial to the heathens, introduced the outward 
forms of paganism, that they might the more 
readily conform to the new doctrines. Pope 
Gregory followed Constantine's policy, and gave 
similar instructions to his missionary St. Au- 
gustine, when he sent him to England to con- 
vert the Antient Britons. This method, al- 
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though totally at vaiiauce vvitli what the Deity 
had expressly forbidden, had the desired eifect: 
therefore, from that period, it has been consi- 
dered advisable to retain most of the old super- 
stitious ceremonies, lest the people should again 
relapse into idolatry. The human mind requires 
some outward forms, to induce it to approach 
the Deity at all. Thus, for instance, without 
music, how could you allute the mind ?-^How 
could you divert it from the perishable things of 
time and cause it to think of heavenly thhigs ? 
Cicero. Music has certainly great influence 
over the mind ; but it appears to me wholly 
irreconcileable with your principles. It was ne- 
ver inculcated by your great spiritual Lawgiver; 
therefore, it must be an innovation copied from 
our antient forms of devotion. In my time, no 
service was rendered to the gods without this 
powerful assistant. Instruments of music were 
coeval with our temples. There was no sacrifice 
without music. The priests of Cybele had a 
formidable band ; there were cymbals and tam- 
bourines, and other instruments unknown to 
you; so that on public occasions, the temples 
presented a most animated scene, more in ac- 
cordance with a feast than a scene of devotion. 
Some of our discerning philosophers highly 
censured this custom. — ' What ! do your gods 
' take pleasure in music ? — Do they like to hear 
'the cymbals and the tambourines ?^ — Do you 
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* suppose they think it any honour to witness a 

* saraband ? and are these the means you em- 

* ploy to assuage their wrath ?' I fully unite 
with them in sentiment; the more so when 
I reflect upon the tenor of your religious code, 
being fully persuaded that your great legis- 
lator can derive no pleasure from a custom 
entirely borrowed from our priests. They 
were a corrupt set of men : their institutions 
were corrupt. Time has shewn you how 
they have perished and been swept away from 
the face of the earth. Learn wisdom, there- 
fore, ere the wrath of Heaven visit you like- 
wise. 

Archbishop. You judge us too unfavorably. 
I assure you, we have no sarabands in our 
temples : dancing is not allowed, and, with re- 
spect to our music, there are no combination of 
sounds, no bands ; all is perfectly simple and 
harmonious, confined to one insti*ument, which 
plays at intervals to vary the scene and give 
us breathing time after our exhortations. Allow 
me to correct myself — I believe occasionally a 
military band is in attendance : but this was 
instituted by the church politic, not ecclesiastic. 
We are obligated to overlook this infringement, 
knowing that there exists a class of men who 
are fond of outward show : we cannot win them 
over but in their own way. In all countries, 
my dear Cicero, there have been, and ever will 
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be, men of wayward imaginations, yet I cannot 
altogether justify the custom, since Tertullian 
so bitterly inveighs against any custom being 
countenanced or continued that had once been 
practised by idolatrous nations. ' Propterea 
' in nobis reprehendi meretur quod apud idola 
' celeb ratur.' Notwithstanding this advice — 
notwithstanding we are sensible that it dero- 
gates from the pure principles which were pro- 
mulgated in the early ages, yet we consider it 
an innocent appendage to our church, for the 
reasons which I have pointed out. We formerly 
practised far greater inconsistencies ; bat those 
have been greatly curtailed since the reforma-' 
tion, — onr customs are now reduced into a very 
narrow compass — they are now no more than 
are absohitely necessary for the carrying on 
and propagating our tenets. I have pointed 
out to you the greater part ; but we unfortunately 
differ as to the policy of retaining them. The 
remainder are things of minor import — such as. 
vessels placed at the entrance of our churches 
for the reception of holy water — our dress — our 
form of belief— the ritual of our prayers and 
the one thing needful— our revenues. 

Cicero. All of which, you are doubtless aware* 
were ceremonies and appendages to the esta^' 
blishment of our Pagan priests. Touching the 
former, you may recollect having read that at 
the entrance of each of our temples was placed.' 
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a vessel, usually of stone or brass, replenished 
daily with water, from which all those who en- 
tered the temple for devotion were besprinkled. 
This water was continually supplied, fresh and 
pure from the clearest fountains ; for the hea- 
thens were remarkably particular in their obla- 
tions and sacrifices, and doubtless you are the 
same. . 

Archbishop. By no means. I have known 
water remain in these vessels so long that it 
has been Quite discoloured : and I recollect on 
one occasion, when I was visiting our country 
churches, having noticed this circumstance very 
narrowly : the water had apparently stood so 
long, that it had become of the colour of pale 
sherry wine. 

Cicero. Such gross negligence caniiot be too 
severely censured. It tends^ however, to ccwa- 
vince me, that you differ in opinion as t& tibte 
propriety of retaining the custoib, otherwise 
nuore close attention would be paid to tMs cere- 
monial. The instance you have narrated; doubt- 
less took place in a neighbourhood where the 
officiating priest attended more to the purity, of 
religion thaur the outward fons^of it, arid, there- 
fore, it must be overlooked : but I trust that it 
will cohvince you Of the necessity of removing^ 
all ca»i6e ^of censure for the future, lest the 
people; should inveiltigafe thes^ matters ntore 
oloa^ to^ycmr r^rOacb and confusion i 
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Archbishop. Time was, in the early ages of 
the church, when our clergy, like those of the 
heathen, attended more closely to these minute 
particulars. They are now in a measure obso- 
lete, although the form still remains ; therefore 
we charitably overlook such negligences as the 
one we have been discussing. On other points, 
where our outward appearance is concerned, we 
attach far more importance ; for vulgar minds, 
in all ages, my dear Cicero, have been dazzled 
by the exterior, and I am free to confess that 
the Roman Toga gives a dignity to an orator, 
which cannot be pourtrayed by our present de- 
generate form of attire. 

Cicero. Then you condescend to follow our 
customs in this particular also. 

Archbishop. I should have said, we rather 
copy the Spartans in this respect, as their gar- 
ments were neither costly nor splendid. We 
retain the black and white surplice, but omit 
the purple (except on private occasions) which 
I believe was only used when sacrifices were 
performed to the celestial gods. 

Cicero. Why you make so near a distinction 
completely puzzles ine. You may remember 
that black surplices were only used when sa- 
crifices were offered to the infernal gods ; the 
white when offerings were rendered to Ceres. 

Archbishop. We believe in no pluralities as 
applied to the infernais. The Dcemon, whom 
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we do believe in, we hold in such utter con 
tempt, that no consideration could induce us to 
render him homage, much less to sacrifice to 
him : therefore, rest assured that it is not on 
his account that we array ourselves in black 
garments, nor do we believe in Ceres, although 
we occasionally offer up prayers for an abun- 
dant harvest. 

Cicero. What do you say on these occasions ? 

Archbishop. We invite our congregation to 

join us, in the following words, ' Let us pray?' 

Cicero. Precisely the same words as those of 

the Grecian priests. Aristophanes, the old 

Greek writer, testifies to this assertion, and will 

inform you that the priest always exhorted the 

congregation to join with him, saying, Ev^co/ucda, 

* Let us pray.' There was a general form of 

prayer used on the occasion; and whether Ceres 

heard them or not, it was generally considered 

effectual. Hymns were then sung, and the 

ceremony concluded with music, after which the 

congregation walked quietly away. 

Archbishop. I must admit that our customs 
bear a very strong resemblance to yours. The 
Abb6 des Marolles, a very sensible writer, bears 
testimony also to your assertion. He observes 
in his Memoirs, that he was one day in conver- 
sation with Monsieur de la Feuillade, Bishop of 
Ambrun, when he took occasion to remark, that 
many of the antient ceremonies of Paganism 



had been incorporated with the purity of the 
Christian religion : the Bishop was astonished 
at his observation, upon which the Abbe ob- 
serves, I requested an audience in his study, 
which was readily granted ; when such powerfiil 
convincing proofs were alleged in support of 
the assertion, that the Bishop entertained no 
farther doubts upon the subject: — one of the 
points of controversy related to the ritual or 
form of prayer retained in our church to the 
present day. That the heathen were accus- 
tomed to use vain repetitions cannot be doubted, 
since we have the authority of the sacred writ- 
ings, where mention is made of the priests of 
Baal, who called upon their God from morning 
until noon, saying, O Baal, hear us ! O Baal 
hear us ! which custom we still retain in our 
ritual, with this distinction, that we invoke ano- 
ther name, ' Christ have mercy upon us,' Lord 
have mercy upon us. The Abbe doubtless 
founded his observation upon the injunction of 
our Divine Legislator himself, (Matt. vi. 7.) 
' When ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the 
' heathen do ; for they think they shall be heard 
' for their much speaking.' 

Cicero. Knowing, therefore, that you pursue 
those very forms for which the heathen were 
censured, how can you expect your prayers to 
be of any effect ? How can you suppose' that 
the all- wise Governor of the Universe can derive 
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any pleasure from them, or listen for a moment 
to your petitions. 

Archbishop. If a blessing is not extended to 
the congregation, the fault is not ours. We 
pray for it, and leave the result. There are 
many who possess such callous hearts, that 
they come more for shew and custom than true 
ireligion ; these never can expect a blessing, and 
are therefore sent empty away ;• — such we leave 
to the gi^dance of their own wayward imagina- 
tionsv , . * 

Cicero. A truly wise decision; for how can 
you expect to draw men's minds to the true 
^source of religion, when they see it blended with 
such glaring inconsistencies. Many among the 
heathen possessed similar feelings; they saw 
through the J^idiculous ceremonials of the priestci, 
and wisely considered that such gods as they 
professed to worship and adore, with whatever 
imaginary perfections they might be endowed, 
were totally useless, since they wer^ inactive 
and unable to assist them in the hour of ne^. 
This induced many of them to seek for a purer 
source of consolation, to a power that required 
not the intermediate mockery of men to asi^st 
in their devotions. Their religion lay in a very 
narrow compass, purity of living, good-wiU to- 
wards their fallow-creatures : and as to futurity, 
they considered that the souls of the ^wicke^* 
after death, wandered about some unknown 



shore, on a distant part of the earth, finding no 
rest, no peace, no happiness ; but that the souls 
of the good went direct to Heaven and were 
constantly celebrating the glory and praises of 
the Deity. With these refined feelings, they 
sought out the most retired places, in the bosom 
of nature, amidst groves of trees, where the si- 
lence of the place soothed the mind into feelings 
of devotion. 

Archbishop. This fact I can readily be- 
lieve, from an observation of Seneca ' that the 
' height of the trees, the solitude and scenery 
' of the place, and the horror which the shade 
' strikes into us, do possess us vrith an opi- 
' nion that the Deity inhabits there,' — and 
when we calmly and rationally reason upon it, 
it is more reasonable to suppose that the great 
author of the universe would be more likely to 
be found amidst his own works, than in temples 
built with men's hands. Bat this loose wan- 
dering method of devotion is not suited to man, 
constituted as he is at present ; neither has it 
succeeded, for a long period, in former ages. 
It has been attempted in my own country. 
This singular sort of men were styled Druide, 
from the Greek word Spu?, signifying, an oak, 
under whose boughs the ringleaders resided, 
gave lectures, and, in process of time, perform- 
ed their sacrifices. For many years, this sim- 
ple mode of religion appeared truly desirable 
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but men's minds, ever given to wander from 
simplicity, soon deviated from their primitive 
customs : they relapsed into idolatry, became 
astrologers, and, in order to promote their 
schemes of necromancy, introduced the ancient 
custom of sacrifices ; these at first were con- 
fined to animals only, but afterwards to human 
beings. It was then high time to put a stop 
to such diabolical proceedings. The displea- 
sure of the Deity manifested itself, and this 
once simple-hearted race were visited by the 
vengjeance of heaven, and became annihilated. 

Cicero. The fate of this extraordinary sect 
should operate as a warning to you ; but so 
short-sighted is human nature, that we inva- 
riably find men unwilling to take warning by 
the fatal errors into which their predecessors 
have fallen. Wrapt up in the mysteries and 
ceremonies of their religion, the mind becomes 
reconciled even to inconsistences. Year after 
year rolls on ; and so long as the professed 
shepherds derive emoluments from the credulity 
of their flocks, they remain satisfied with the 
pasture, until some convulsion of nature blasts 
their nourishment. They sicken, pine away, 
and in time are abandoned to their fate, leaving 
the disconsolate shepherds to ruin and starva- 
tion. In like manner, the priests of Apollo 
professed an interest in the spiritual welfare of 
their devotees. So long as splendid presents 
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and emoluments enriched the temple, the es- 
tablishment remained flourishing ; but when 
devotion was turned into a new channel and 
the temples became deserted, a melancholy 
■ picture presented itself. The spiritual welfare 
of the people was neglected, and the priests, 
who, previous to this event, had rioted in every 
luxury and dissipation, became as fugitives and 
vagabonds upon the face of the earth, gladly 
partaking of that nourishment wJiich their sen- 
sual minds had previously loathed and rejected 
with disdain and contempt. Let this warning, 
therefore, be a lesson to you ; for governments 
in all ages have been as unstable as the wind, 
liable at every blast to be thrown into confu- 
sion ; — therefore trust not to so frail a reed, 
but place your confidence in the code of your 
Divine Founder, who has given you precepts 
that our priesthood never enjoyed. If you still 
persist in this fatal union, the consequence is 
of your own seeking ; for how can you flatter 
yourselves that the next monarch will be as 
favourable to your ordinances and ceremonies 
as the present. The breath of kings ever has 
been fatal to parasites, whether ecclesiastic or 
politic : the minds of monarchs are constituted 
similar to your own : hence it is reasonable to 
conclude, that wise and enlightened minds may 
arise among monarchs as well as among their 
subjects. Should, therefore, a Solon or a Ly- 
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curgus preside at the helm, where is your 
safety? Unsupported by laws— deserted by 
the people— 'whither can you retire ? Neigh- 
bouring nations cannot receive you, for every 
country groans under its own burthens, and 
views with a jealous eye the ingress of fo- 
reigners. Although pity might alleviate your 
sufferings for a moment, yet their generosity 
must of necessity be confined to certain limits. 

Archbishop. Such an event, my dear Cicero, 
is^^ not likely^ to happen in my time : as to my 
subciessors, they must shift as they can. I 
have, however j been an eye-witness to the re- 
volution inr which you so pathetically indulge. 
Dire was the calamity when the sons of Gaul 
sought refuge in our borders, and Heaven can 
bear me witness that we received them with 
Christian fellowship. The storm has at length 
subsided \ they are once more reinstated in 
their native land. It was a terrible lesson, 
which the school of adversity taught them; — one 
which I should hope will ever deter them from 
carrying their system of aggrandisement to so 
alarming an extent as heretofore. Indeed they 
have it not in their power, since the customs 
which they once enjoyed are wholly taken from 
them, and they are now at the mwcy of the- go^ 
yernment for support, in lieu of the people. 
Our ' dependance is upon the people and the 
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laws of our country, which are so constituted 
that we are in no danger. 

Cicero. But laws are liable to change at the 
will of the monarch : and if these laws are re- 
pealed, the people, however they may be preju- 
diced in your favour, are bound to obey. But 
have the goodness to state in what particular 
these laws are now applicable to you, I shall 
then be enabled the more readily to judge of 
their operation. 

Archbishop. To commence with the metro- 
politan station ; you must know then, that the 
antient Britons were indebted to one of your 
emperors for the introduction of a new system 
of religion, or rather one that excelled it in 
splendor. After invading and conquering the 
inhabitants, temples were raised to offer up 
thanks to the gods for their success, and the con- 
tinuance of their protection. Thus on the scite 
where those two splendid temples now stand, 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, formerly 
stood two heathen temples dedicated to Apollo 
and Diana. These were demolished by the 
Saxons, and two other temples built, dedicated 
to deities of their own. Thus reverence appears 
to have been attached to the scite by nations 
of different ceremonials. In those early ages 
there must have been a distinction in the mode 
of worship, from the circumstance of the city 
paying its devotions to Diana, and Westminster 
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to Apollo. In like manner the Saxons had 
their distinct deities ; but in process of time a 
more'enlightened class of men introduced Chris- 
tianity among us and dedicated our temples to 
two illustrious saints who had been zealous 
supporters and martyrs in the cause of their 
religion. Previous to the erection of any of 
their temples, the ground was consecrated by 
the priests of the diflFerent denominations. It 
is generally supposed that, previous to the ar- 
rival of the Romans, certain ceremonies had 
taken place: but as no custom is considered 
binding that is not performed by the high 
priests of each sect, it again underwent the ce- 
remony. The Saxons did the same, and our 
priests did so likewise — not from any super- 
stition, but because it is one of the funda- 
mental rites of our peculiar church. Thus Paul 
was the watch- word in the city, while Peter 
stood centinel at the west. 

Cicero. Then they were not consecrated to God. 

Archbishop. Things have changed since that 
period. — God of course is the object of our wor- 
ship now. 

Cicero. I understand: but what became of the 
pagan priests, when Christianity was introduced 
among you ? ' 

Archbishop. We have no precise information 
on this head ; they might, for aught we know to 
the contrary, have embraced our tenets. 
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Cicero. That is not very probable ; since they 
would watch with a jealous eye the confisca- 
tion of their estates and the loss of their re- 
venues ; these would alone be sufficient to in- 
duce them to pause, before they subscribed to 
any new articles of faith. 

Archbishop. Very true ; but you are to bear in 
mind, that at first, all offerings to the church were 
voluntary. — It was not until two centuries after- 
wards that any law was framed for the direct sup- 
port of the clergy . Luxury, I am sorry to say, crept 
in, and the temples which, at first very simple, 
were not considered sufficiently grand to attract 
the notice of the people, who were little better 
than barbarians. — Larger and more splendid 
places of devotion were then erected, which at 
once dazzled the eyes of the beholder and in- 
duced him to enter without hesitation. For the 
support of these new fabrics, contributions were 
levied upon the different counties, which after- 
wards raised great contentions between the eccle- 
siastics and the people. — Some gained redress, 
but the clergy in the long run obtained the vic- 
tory and hold their lauds to this day. There ' 
were several manors and chaces allotted to these 
establishments, it being considered needful for 
the preservation of their health, after intense 
study, to recreate themselves in the pleasures of 
hunting. The royal forest of Windsor, was at 
one time in the possession of the reverend fa- j 
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thers ; this was afterwards exchanged for va- 
rious tracts of land» greatly in favour of our es- 
tablishment, which lands are held to this day. 

Cicera. The privileges of hunting do not ap- 
pear to have been enjoyed by the heathen priests : 
they were satisfied to remain near their temples. 

Arehbish^. Every religion has its peculiar 
customs ; ours in many respects has enjoyed a 
latitude far greater than others. —We formerly 
possessed many other privileges, which I will 
explain to you in due course. After these new 
splendid temples were erected, it was considered 
advisable to have grants of land from the mo- 
narch, to endow them. Considerable pains was 
accordingly bestowed to enthral his mind with 
sixperstition, in order to accomplish this salu- 
tai^ end. You are well aware, my dear Cicero, 
when this is accomplished, the task becomes 
cotmparatively easy. Grants of land were ac- 
cordingly freely made and as freely taken pos- 
session of by our amcestors. The products aris- 
ing from this liberality ought to have been 
amply sufficient to have maintained the clergy 
throughout our dominions, provided they had 
lived in an humble manner, suited to their eccle- 
siastical station ; but so frail and inconsistent is 
man, that no sooner does he taste of the joy» 
of luxury, than there is no end to his ambitious 
dasires. This,. I am sorry to say, was too much 
thecase with my predecessors. Further infringe- 




ment8 upon the credulity of the people had 
taken place abroad, which was no sooner dis- 
covered by our prelates in England, than they 
expressed a desire to be placed upon the same 
congenial footing, Swithin, bishop of Winches- 
ter, commonly called the ' Wet Saint,' induced 
the king to listen to his proposal, and was the 
cause of tithes being introduced into England. 
Previous to this period, (anno 852,) all contri- 
butions to the church were voluntary. Swithin 
is represented by historians as a good scholar, 
an excellent grammarian, a sound theologian, 
and in every respect, a shrewd clever man. 

Cicero. But evidently not a philosopher, 
otherwise he would never have instituted so 
great a curse in your country, to the detri- 
ment of morality, and disgrace of your religion. 

Archbishop. That is not my province to dis- 
pute. He was a good friend to the church. 
His learning brought him under the notice of 
King Egbert, who committed to his care the 
education of his son Ethelwolf. You may readily 
suppose that a mind like Swithin's would soon 
gain the ascendancy over his pupil, and that 
the saint would take an early opportunity of 
rendering the church a service, by obtaining a 
grant in its favor. This was in due time ac- 
complished, for soon after the death of Egbert, 
and his pupil Ethelwolf had succeeded to the 
crown, he prevailed on the monarch to enact a 
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law, by which he gave a tenth of the land to 
the church, on this condition ; that the king 
should have a prayer said for his soul every 
Wednesday, in all the churches for ever. 

Cicero. And do you still continue to oflFer up 
these prayers ? 

Archbishop. Such was the case, during the 
remainder of the king's life and for many years 
afterwards ; but this custom has now grown 
obsolete and has long since been discontinued. 

Cicero. Then as matter of course you relin- 
quish your claim to the tenth of the land. 

Archbishop. By no means ; these grants have 
been solemnly confirmed to us by succeeding 
monarchs, so that all responsibility as to prayer 
is diverted into another channel, 

Cicero. You managed with wonderful dex- 
terity to overcome this difficulty. One would 
naturally have concluded, that when you ceased 
to offer up prayers in your temples, and the 
king's soul .was left to its fate, that the clergy, 
would doubtless have forfeited their claim to the 
king's bounty, inasmuch as the grant appears 
to have expressly stipulated, that the tenth was 
to be appropriated, as long as this ceremony 
was complied with. 

Archbishop. You are not to conclude that the 
monarch's edict in our favor was cordially re- 
ceived ; far from it. The people were extremely 
jealous of this innovation upon their rights and 
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privileges ; so much so, llmt at first they made 
very great resistance. Many of the nobles and 
large proprietors of land boldly set the monarch 
and the priests at defiance. Those, less power- 
ful, were obligated to submit. As I observed 
before, it was a dark superstitious age ; conse- 
quently the mind was the more easily wrought 
upon. The priests took every opportunity of 
marking tlieir disapprobation, wherever they 
witnessed the least murmuring ; they violently 
declaimed against all those who dared to oppose 
them ; they denounced Anathemas against them, 
held them up as traitors to their king and as 
unworthy of eternal salvation. They depicted 
them in the blackest colours and pointed out to 
their respective congregations, that the souls of 
such monsters would be eternally damned, and 
hover about the shores of Acheron for ever, be- 
moaning their melancholy doom. 

Cicero. This melancholy fate was supposed 
to befel the heathen wlio displeased their priest- 
hood. 

Archbishop. 1 am aware of that ; and even in 
the superstitious age to which we are alluding, 
there were very many who considered that these 
curses were wasted upon them. They still 
persisted in setting the priests at defiance ; but 
upon those, with less philosophic minds and 
who had faithfully given up their tenths, they 
had a most salutary effect, considering that they 
had purchased an entrance to Heaven at a very 
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moderate price. These, however, in order to 
keep them from wavering, were occasionally 
reminded, that should they, in an evil hour, be 
tempted, like Judas, to hold back the bag, a 
double curse would await them, inasmuch as 
they, already sensible of their duties, would be 
doing despite to the spirit of Grace. 

Cicero. By your candid description, I per- 
<5eive that the world has been going on strangely 
since my exit. Were I not deeply conversant 
with events that transpired in my own time, I 
could scarcely credit your assertions, but am 
now fully satisfied that your description is in 
every respect correct. To palliate such enormi- 
ties is in vain ; let me therefore entreat you to 
weigh well the consequences of persisting in 
exactions that were evidently imposed upon the 
people in days of darkness and superstition. 
Could you but assure me that your eflForts would 
be used to further so desirable an object, I 
should leave your cloudy sphere with far greater 
pleasure than I otherwise shall do, provided you 
continue to persevere in retaining your strong 
hold. I presume, that what you have stated, is 
all that you can urge in support of this oppres- 
sive tax. 

ArchbisAop. No ; previous to tte era in ques- 
tion, for upwards of a century, there was an 
indirect tax enacted by the Saxon monarchs- 
Chapter the fourth of the Leges Inae, (anno 712) 
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enjoins, that ' Church scot shall be paid at the 
' feast of Saint Martin. If any one does not 
' pay, he shall forfeit forty shillings, and pay 
' twelve times his church scot.' This was a 
heavy fine in those days, when the value of mo- 
ney was so much greater than at present ; there- 
fore the people generally chose the least of the 
two evils. At this period, tithes were unknown, 
although in effect this demand of scot, and 
the heavy fines thereunto appertaining, almost 
amounted to an equivalent. The laws, at this 
period, were drawn up in a most barbarous man- 
ner, and have since undergone great alterations, 
— for instance, the ensuing article to the one 
above quoted, states, Chap. V. ' If any man be 
' guilty of death and take refuge in a church, 
' he shall have his life, and be admonished for 
' the future.' No such sanctuary is afforded to 
criminals now, which shews that the Saxon 
laws are obsolete. 

Cicero. In all probability because they were 
framed by the priests. 

Archbishop. That I think highly probable, 
having noticed that the said laws are generally 
in their favour,— what induces me to think so 
is that Chap. VI. enjoins ' If any one fights in 
' the king's palace he shall forfeit all his goods 
' and be at the king's judgment, whether he is 
' to live or die. If any one fight in church he 
' shall forfeit one hundred and twenty shillings.' 

Cicero. A singular system of legislating truly ! 
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It shews, however, that your priests flatter 
their monarch, by giving his palace pre-emi- 
nence in sanctity over the church, since, in the 
former, a man might be condemned to death 
for fighting therein ; whereas, in the latter he 
might fight with impunity, provided he could 
satisfy the priests with 120 shillings; a large 
sum, as you observe, in those days. But pray 
go on, for this system of legislating is quite 
new to me. 

Archbishop. I shall omit any further extracts 
from the Saxon laws, as they are now obsolete, 
and shall proceed to a somewhat more enlight- 
ened era : to those laws enacted in our favour 
by that staunch bulwark of the church, St. 
Dunstan. Of this prelate, many lies have been 
handed down to us, such as his taking the devil 
by the nose, &c. These fables will tend to no 
profit ; but his grants of lands, with other privi- 
leges, have been a great source of emolument, 
and still continue to be so to this day. I should 
first tell you, that, for half a century previous 
to his instalment, many infringements had been 
made upon our rights ; and great apathy was 
manifested by the people against complying 
with the laws and paying us our just claims. My 
predecessor, therefore, like a second hydra, for- 
tunately sprang up as a champion in our behalf. 
Having first influenced the mind of King Edgar, 
and paved the way by obtaining several minor 
privileges, he succeeded in obtaining a charter, 
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granting considerable tracts of land in various 
countries for the sole use of the establishment. 
This charter is so powerfully worded, that heavy 
curses are inflicted upon his successors who 
should dare to infringe its rights. These lands 
were enjoyed by the priests for several centu- 
ries, but that turbulent monarch, Henry the 
Eighth, ventured to infringe upon them ; and, 
consequently, the curse of St. Dunstan fell upon 
him with a heavy hand. I formerly told you 
that our establishment at Westminster, dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, was one of Apollo's temples. 
There is a curious tradition in our church re- 
specting this Abbey, which merits your atten- 
tion. A short time before St. Dunstan obtained 
this royal charter in our favour — the country 
had been sadly devastated by the Danish ma- 
rauders, whose respect for the clergy was not 
so complaisant as it ought to have been. They 
destroyed several of our stately buildings, and 
pillaged our treasures. The Abbey fell a prey 
to their sacrilegious hands, and was in so di- 
lapidated a state when those barbarians were 
driven out of the country, that a new building 
was taken into consideration. St. Dunstan, hav- 
ing laid the corner-stone by obtaining the need- 
ful supplies of money, a new monarch was soli- 
cited to put tlie finishing hand to the work. 
This was Edward the Confessor, a pious prince, 
and one who was ever willing to do the church 
a service. Accordingly he was one day waited 
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Upon by a deputation of the clergy, who intro- 
duced a truly pious friar who had had a most 
extraordinary dream: they represented to 
the monarch, that, as the tenor of it so com- 
pletely applied to their desolate building, it 
must be received as a signal from Heaven. The 
communication appears to have been made by 
St, Peter himself: — * I have a place in the west 

* of London which I myself chose, and which I 

* love. This formerly I consecrated with my 

* own hands, honoured it with my presence, 
"^ and made it illustrious by divine ' miracles. 
' The name of the place is Thorney, which 

* once, for the sins of the people, was given to 

* the fury of barbarians. From being rich, it 

* is become poor : from being stately, low : and 

* from honour, is now contemptible. Then let 

* the king, by my command, repair and make 
' it a house of monks ; adorn it with statd^y 

* towers, and endow it with large revenues.' Such 
a powerful mandate, coming from Peter him- 
self, operated like magic upon the mind of the 
the credulous monarch, who lost no time, aided 
by his spiritual advisers, in rebuilding the de- 
cayed fabric, worthy the magnificence of so 
splendid a monarch. This was the origin of the 
beautiful building which you have condescended 
to enter, and where, doubtless, you saw the tomb 
of the said monarch, who was the first that was 
buried there. Edward endowed it with munifi- 
cent presents during his lifetime^ and presented 




some valuable relics, which had been preserved 
with care by the royal family since the days of 
King Alfred. 1 need not enumerate these relics, 
knowing you are averse to superstition ; suffice 
it to say, there was a part of one of the toe-nails 
of our divine legislator, which had been brought 
from the Holy Land by bishop Martin. But the 
richest treasure of all, was the munificent be- 
quest of the king, by which he gave a tenth 
part of his estate as an endowment. He also 
granted a charter of sanctuary, that those who 
committed murder or any heinous offence, might 
flee there and find safety ; and forbids (for so 
the charter runs), under pain of everlasting 
damnation, any minister or his successors from 
taking any of the goods, lands, or possessions of 
the said refugees. 

Cicero. Does this charter hold good at the 
present day 1 

Archbishop. No. It has long been obsolete, 
so much so, that new regulations have been 
considered necessary. Instead of finding a gra- 
tuitous asylum, the people are now obliged to 
pay one shilling to gain admission. 

Cicero. The most extraordinary tax I ever 
heard of! How can you reconcile such incon- 
sistency? 

Archbishop. We reconcile it in this way. 
The establishment is large, having many su- 
pernumeraries, whose subsistence would be on a 
very limited scale without this additional li- 
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berality of the people. A great expence is also 
at times incurred by repairs, which must be 
liquidated by somebody ; so that, if the com- 
fort of the people is attended to, it follows, 
as matter of course, that they should pay for it. 

Cicero. I should have supposed that the re- 
venue arising from the lands bequeathed by 
the pious monarch, would have been applied to 
this purpose. 

Archbishop. This was no doubt the original 
intention ; but they are reserved for other pur- 
poses. The government generously repairs 
the exterior, and the people the interior : by 
this advantageous arrangement, our own re- 
sources are not infringed upon. These grants 
were to be held sacred, which were confirmed 
by one of our early Henrys and succeeding 
monarchs : other liberties granted by a charter 
of Henry II. have long since been abolished, 
but the main hold still remains. 

Cicero. What were those liberties ? 

Archbishop. All persons residing within the 
liberties of Saint Peter were secured from ar- 
rest for debt. — 2ndly. A toll arising from a fair 
that was annually held within the precincts. — 
3rdly, The privilege of trying all cases of mur- 
ther committed within these liberties. — 4thly, 
. Some of our property was situate within the 
walls of the city, which was wholly exempt from 
their jurisdiction. — 5thly, That no one should 



be interred within the Abbey, without payment 
of certain fees. 

Cicero. The last article differs from the cus- 
tom of our heathen priests. They made great 
lamentations over the dead, and considered they 
had lost a good friend when any one paid the 
debt of nature. They considered it sacrilege to 
rob the dead, or to extort money from tlie sur- 
vivorsfor the reception of an urn, containing their 
ashes. When once deposited, it was guarded with 
the strictest rites appertaining to their religion. 

Archbishop. Which is the custom with us ; 
unless they have died traitors to their monarch. 
There were many eminent men in their day, 
who were solemnly interred within our walls, and 
rested in quiet for many years ; but a sudden 
change taking place in the government of the 
country, and one of our monarchs, viz. Charles, 
returning from exile, he ordered them all to he 
taken up and removed to a less sacred cemetery. 

Cicero. And did your predecessors quietly 
submit to this sacrilegious act. 

Archbishop. They were fearful of the conse- 
quences of a refusal, thinking, no doubt, that 
the monarch in his fury might also remove the 
living. It was a strange affair altogether ; but 
when confusion arises in a country, compliance 
must occasionally yield to other contingencies : 
for broils in the church are not easily settled 
when once the spark is kindled. 
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Cicero. Then your charter appears to have 
been of no eflfect in this lamentable instance. 

Archbishop. None whatever ; and what is 
worse, since this compromise of principle, we 
have been obliged to receive the bodies of any 
persons whom the monarch may order to be 
interred within our walls, even if his opinions 
during life have been totally repugnant to our 
own ; nay, we have even effigies of individuals, 
who had not a grain of religion in them. Ours 
is a general receptacle for the commemoration 
of men of talent. 

Cicero. From your representation, I gather, 
that the authority of the sovereign over you is 
nearly absolute ; and that your non-compliance 
with his decrees might subject you not only to 
the loss of your temporal possessions, but the 
power of raising supplies in the shape of exact- 
ing a tenth of the produce of the soil. 

Archbishop. His decision would undoubtedly 
have great weight; but, of his own will, would be 
ineffectual, since his power is limited to certain 
bounds. He must have the concurrence of the 
nobles and the aristocracy, both of whom are 
staunch friends to our cause. It is true, events 
might happen to prejudice them against us, as^ 
was formerly the case when the law was first 
framed; but many of them haVe now an interest 
in the concern, by reason that various branches 
of their families are amply provided for by these 
means ; therefore we are in no jeop;ardy, as the 




connecting chain is so complicated, that we are 
bound firmly together, not to be disunited. 

Cicero. I have already expressed my senti- 
ments relative to the uncertainty of all human 
laws. You yourself can testify to their falli- 
bility, having told me that you formerly enjoy- 
ed privileges, which are now obsolete. That 
you, in former days, possessed the power of 
trying the assassin and the murderer, with 
other privileges of minor import ; that many of 
your possessions and your lands are diverted 
into another channel ; that your forests and 
chases, where you were accustomed to pursue 
the pleasure of hunting, have been taken pos- 
session of by the crown.* With these instances 

• In the reign of Henry the Third, A.D. 1255, Pope Inno- 
ceDt IV., ofFered ihat monarch the crown of Sicily for his second 
soa Edmund. A very large sum of money was to be paid to the 
Pope in consideration. The stipulation was agreed to, and bills 
soon after drawn upon England \a part of payment. The trea- 
sury funds being low, Henry applied to parliament for a grant to 
enable him to 'fulfil his engagement. The barons and nobles 
stoutly opposed the measure and refused supplies. Henry being 
drWen to necessity, turned his attention to the church, summon- 
ed the prelates, and menanced them with deprivation, if the 
money was not forthcoming by a certain time. The Bishops of 
London and Worcester urged the injustice of the case ; nay, the 
former went so far as to say, that provided the monarch carried 
things to extremity, he would put on a helmet and take up arms. 
The king was inexorable, and upon informing them that they had 
better submit to the loss of a part of their revenues than all, they, 
after much munnuring and dissatisfaction, liquidated the claim 
that Henry made for the preservation of his good faith. 
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of deprivation before you, it behoves you to 
stand upon the watch-tower, or secure a retreat 
before the hour of spoliation approaches ; for I 
am bound to express my opinion once more, 
and to tell you that I am grieved to hear that 
the world, since my exit, has been so shamefully 
imposed upon. Little did I anticipate that 
superstition would have continued its sway, and 
given rise to so melancholy a picture as you 
have held up to my view. That your nation, in 
particular, which has possessed so many ad- 
vantages, should, for successive ages, have been 
entrammelled by the horrors of superstition, and 
become a victim to the artifices of designing 
men under the mask of religion, baffles my 
conception and wounds me to the very soul. 
Had credulous monarchs been induced to be- 
stow upon you their lands, their patronage, and 
a portion of their revenue, I should have hesi- 
tated in my decision, and forborne my censure, 
trusting that some enlightened prince would 
arise, see the errors of his progenitors, and re- 
verse the former decrees. But when I find 
that the people, for centuries, have quietly and 
tamely submitted to your impositions, notwith- 
standing your avowal that the light of pure re- 
ligion had dawned upon you, and various revo- 
lutions taken place in church and state, I am 
at a loss for words to convey my astonishment. 
What ! tax the bounty of Heaven ? tax the in- 
dustry and support of the country, to keep you 
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in idleness and splendour ? That heathen na- 
tions should have groaned under this tyranny, 
none can wonder at ; but you — who profess to 
have had the light of heaven so conspicuously 
shed around you, and who derive belief and 
doctrine from heaven itself, which positively for- 
bids the receipt of riches for propagation, — and 
that the people should still lie uuder the domi- 
nion of darkness, by submitting to the extor- 
tion, causes the mind to shrink within itself and 
almost doubt its reality. I clearly discover 
that the observation of your enlightened philo- 
sopher Soame Jenyns, (which you were polite 
enough to read to me) is fully realized. ' No 
' sooner is the small grain of mustard seed (em- 
* blematical of pure religion) watered with the 
' fertile showers of civil emoluments, than it 
' grows up into a large and spreading tree, under 
' the shelter of whose branches the birds of 
' prey and plunder will not fail to make for them- 
' selves comfortable habitations, and thence de- 
' face its beauty and destroy its fruits.' 

Archbishop. I was premature in furnishing 
you with this extract, as it unfortunately tends 
to my condemnation. Although such evidently 
were his opinions, he was by no means an enemy 
to the church, conducted on equitable principles. 
He considered a national religion essential to 
the welfare and happiness of the people at large, 
knowing that a very small proportion of them 
were philosophers like himself; that conse- 
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quently they stood in need of religious instruc- 
tion to lead them into the paths of rectitude, 
and to convince them that, without the aid of 
truth and virtue, they could not ensure to them- 
selves happiness here or hereafter. 

Cicero. Lessons of morality I can have no 
manner of objection to ; but these may be pur- 
chased at a very moderate price. It requires 
not an expensive establishment to propagate 
this doctrine, especially as your code is written 
so intelligibly. The commonest capacity may 
understand it. Too learned dissertations would, 
I am persuaded, tend to mar its precepts, and 
deprive it of its originality. It contains every 
thing that is necessary to make a good and vir- 
tuous man with very little explanation. It is 
the most valuable legacy that was ever be- 
queathed to man, and ought to be duly appre- 
ciated by you. We had no book of the kind. 
All our system of morality was drawn from 
heathen philosophers and tradition* -—We ga- 
thered from Plato, that * the greatest good that 

* man can receive, and the goodliest blessing 
' that God can bestow, is truth.' * That God 

* bestows other good things upon men, as they 
' may want them.' ' That the desire of truth is 

* a sort of grasping after divinity, which is a 

* more religious work than any ritual purga- 

* tion, or looking unto temples.' That * wisdom 

* initiates those who seek after her into the 

* deified state.' That * the fountain of know- 
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' ledge is the original supreme ana n 
' being, which men are constantly to enquire 
' after.' ' That this doctrine accompanies the 
' soul to the other life, and that nothing else can 
' go thither : for, as neither the nourishing of 
' beards, nor the wearing of mantles, can make 
' men philosophers, so neither will linen gar- 
' ments make priests to the Divinity ; but he ia 
' a true priest who, after he hath received from 
' the laws the representations and actions that 
' refer to the Divinity, doth next apply his reason 
' to the enquiry of the truths contained in them.' 
This man was a heathen. 

Archbishop. He certainly was, yet, never- 
theless, a truly enlightened man. What laws 
do you imagine he alludes to, when he speaks of 
laws that refer to the Divinity. 

Cicero, To the laws of Isis and Osiris. You 
are doubtless aware that these tenets wefe the 
foundation of the Egyptian religion in early 
times, until, like your own, it became dege- 
nerated by superstition and the love of emolu- 
ment, which, as Plato justly observes, will ever 
be the case as long as clean things are mixed 
with those which are unclean. Osiris was the 
principal deity worshipped by the Egyptians. 
In their sacred writings mention is made that 
after five days were added to the three hundred 
and sixty, formerly constituting their year, a new 
era began. That on the first of these five days. 
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their deity Osiris was born. That a voice came 
into the world with him, saying, * The Lord of 

* all things is now bom.' That one Pamyles, 
as he was drawing water at Thebes, distinctly 
heard the voice, which he was commanded to 
publish abroad, saying, ^ Osiris the great and 

* good was now born.' That he was looked 
upon as the true mediator between mankind 
and the deity : nay, that he was even the deity 
himself, since no mention is made of his father 
or his mother, which accords, in some measure, 
with the ancient religion of the Persians, who 
held the ojanion that there were two contrary 
origins and opposite powers, whereof the one 
leads to the right hand, and the other to the 
left, exemplified by human life, which is a 
strange mixture of good and evil. That nothing 
comes without a cause. The first cause is Oro- 
mages, the god of light ; the second cause is 
Aramanius, the god of darkness ; and that 
Mithras (similar to Osiris) was the mediator 
between them. They were all worshipped se- 
parately, according to the feelings of the as- 
pirantis. 

Archbishop. Your description astonishes me, 
because the doctrines so nearly resemble our 
own. I always considered that our tenets em- 
braced a new era : that no mediator was ever 
thought of or worshipped previous to the es- 
tablishment of our church. That there is, how- 
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ever, a considerable difference in our tenets, 
cannot be denied, since we profess to worship 
no god of darkness. We believe in a god of 
light, the son of the god of light, and an emana- 
tion from them both, to all of which we attach 
a difference, yet worship them unitedly. We 
consider that our prayers should constantly be 
directed to this source of help, in order that we 
may be preserved from the dominion of the god 
of darkness, over whom we consider they have 
full power, although he is allowed occasionally 
to triumph over us. These principles you may 
consider as mysterious, but they are fully un- 
derstood by those who are initiated into them 
from infancy. 

Cicero. I fully comprehend them, but am ra- 
ther disposed to lean to the doctrines of the 
Antient Persians, as they appear to me to be 
more simple and rational. Your professing to 
adore an emanation from the Fountain of Light 
savours too much of Paganism to reconcile my 
ideas to your principles, since I find no injunc- 
tion given by your Founder to that effect. Your 
not rendering homage to a demon or god of 
darkness is perfectly in accordance with your 
principles; but to me, as a heathen, there is 
something reasonable in the ideas of the An- 
tient Persians ; that, if there exists a counter- 
acting cause, a god of evil, and that this deity 
has the power to render mankind unhappy by 
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his influence over their minds, I do not see 
why prayers should not be offered up to him, to 
induce him to withdraw his temptations, which 
are evidently the cause of unhappiness, in or* 
der that the mind might the more fully enjoy 
the influence of the God of Light. Such pray- 
ers might be pleasing to him, and not in the 
least interfere with your other devotions. 

Archbishop. By so doing, we should greatly 
err and wound our own consciences, knowing as 
we do, that his power is limited — that he can 
only tempt us ; wound us, but cannot heal. 
This healing power remains alone with the 
Deity himself, through our great Mediator, who 
is ever ready to make intercession for us, pro- 
vided we approach him with humble hearts. 

Cicero. Such a constant warfare being kept 
up, how can you discern when those prayers 
are effectual. 

Archbishop. That is a veiy difficult question. 
We have no means of judging, but by the change 
that we feel operating upon the mind. In for- 
mer times, some outward signal was given, when 
virtuous actions were approved, or when any 
thing of moment was to be accomplished ; but 
miracles have long since ceased, ,and we have 
nothing to assure us of felicity, but an internal, 
indescribable feeling. 

Cicero. Then, agreeably to this mode of rea- 
soning, every man should be his own priest. 

H 2 
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Archbishop. To a certain extent this is un- 
doubtedly the case, since those who never enter 
into the walls of our temples would fall short 
of spiritual consolation, were things really other- 
wise, 

Cicero. We are now united in our sentiments : 
in the very same opinion that I broached to you 
at an early stage of our interview. These prin- 
ciples being premised, in what light are sensi- 
ble men to consider your station among them. 
As mediators between mankind and your divine 
mediator, or as hirelings who preach to them 
what they already know. 

Archbishop. We maintain that half of them 
really do not know any thing of the matter. 
They could not comprehend the bearings of our 
code without our interpretation. No civilized 
country could flourish long together without 
national teachers. Man left to himself would 
soon relapse, as I before observed, into bar- 
barism and profound ignorance. 

Cicero. Upon this subject I am persuaded we 
shall never agree ; I propose, therefore, to drop 
the argument, lest that harmony and modera- 
tion, which I trust we have both evinced during 
my agreeable visit to you, should be disquieted 
and disturbed, and my mind become ruffled 
previous to its departure. Should this unfor- 
tunately have been the case, I might have car- 
ried away with me impressions, which would 
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have prejudiced your cause upon my examina- 
tion at the great tribunal. In all probability, 
I shall never visit you again, therefore allow me 
to make a few observations, which you can ex- 
amine attentively in your closet after my de- 
parture. Most of the errors of your church I 
have pointed out : weigh well the reflections I 
have made upon them : — 

* Accuse not ' the heathen with ignorance ; 
' they were created for the same wise purposes 

* as yourselves. 

* Study the injunctions of your divine legis- 

* lator with increasing attention. 

' Enquire diligently whether you adhere to 

* the precepts therein contained. 

* Remember the poor, the fatherless, the 

* widow and the orphan. 

' Relieve your hearers from any unjust op- 

* pression that they may groan imder. 

' Put not your confidence in man : and ever 

* bear in mind that laws which have been sanc- 
' tioned and enforced by one monarch, may be 

* destroyed by another. 

' Interfere not with temporalities : it has ever 

* been the cause of the downfall of priestcraft 
' among the heathen. 

' Cultivate and cherish the principle of equity 
' and justice : aspire not after riches, for they 

* are transient as the passing gale. 

' Leave ambition to worldly minds : it is too 




' weak a ladder for your support. Those who 
' have climbed it, have ever cursed it when 
' fallen. 

' Let your daily pursuit he, the acquirement 
' of true wisdom, and the ultimate attainment 
' of an imperishable crown. 

' Vale f Vale / and may we meet as kindred 
' spirits in those mansions where all your ac- 
* tions will be fully known. What state that 
' is, I am forbidden to disclose.' 

The spirit of Cicero fled to those realms, re- 
specting which he had previously said, that his 
lips were hermetically sealed not to divulge 
what was passing therein. 

The Archbishop, it is supposed, remained in 
his closet, pondering on the sudden flight of 
the stranger. Wrapt up in contemplation, he 
meditated upon the present, the past, and the 
future, and retained those thoughts within his 
own breast, to which publicity will never be 
given. 



We have now gone through and examined 
the objectionable innovations of the church, — 
innovations, which from time to time have crept 
into use in the days of superstition, and which 
continue to be upheld in the present enlightened 
era. 
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These are all distinctly shewn to have been 
borrowed from the Grentiles, having no founda- 
tion in the pure principles of Christianity : — 
their introduction has tended to check the ad- 
vancement of religion, and has been productive 
of schisms that never would have arisen, had 
the church continued to maintain its primitive 
purity. 

Sensible men have witnessed these deviations 
with painful feelings, and this has been the pri- 
mary cause which induced them to seek for a 
purer form of religion elsewhere, more conge- 
nial to an enlightened mind, and more conso- 
nant to true devotion, wisely considering that 
all superstitious forms, borrowed from the hea- 
then clergy, only tend to alienate the heart from 
the fountain of purity — the Deity. 

That memorable saying, therefore, of the 
celebrated Florentine, cannot be too often re- 
peated, and is peculiarly applicable to the 
church in the present day. — ' Nothing is more 

* necessary in a religious establishment, than a 

* frequent reformation of the abuses, that have 

* from time to time crept into it, by reducing it 

* to its first principles, in order to restore its 

* original vigour and reputation.' 

To accomplish this desirable end, we must 
make ourselves acquainted with what these first 
principles were, in order to guide us in our 
judgment. 
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On"reierence to the early ages of the church, 
we shall find, that consecration, litanies, and 
many of the outward forms of the church cere- 
monial, such as wearing of surplices, &c. were 
not in use at that period. There were no plu- 
ralities of livings — no tithes — but the clergy 
were supported by free-will offerings, in addi- 
tion to giants of land that were generously be- 
stowed upon them by the reigning monarch, as 
a preventive against the people being bur- 
thened by an expensive religion. This was a 
salutary and wise regulation, which for several 
centuries tended to the propagation of pure 
Christianity, and caused the overthrow of hea- 
then superstitions ; for had the inculcators of 
the new doctrine oppressed their converts in the 
same manner as did their former task-masters, 
the people would have been less inclined to lis- 
ten to their councils and to embrace their tenets. 

Even when additions were made to the cere- 
monials of religion, we find, that for three or 
four centuries the clergy continued to be sup- 
ported by the bounty of Christian emperors out 
of their imperial revenues ; and so strict were 
they, in the observance of these religious duties 
and ordonnances, that it was forbidden upon 
pain of excommunication for any of them to 
exact fees for consecration, ordination, christen- 
ing, burials, or any other religious duties ; they 
were enjoined to feed the hungry, clothe the 
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naked, and watch over the poor and the sick, 
lest any neglect should arise to bring Christiaii- 
ity into disrepute. All these duties they punc- 
tually performed ; their income arising from 
lands freely bestowed upon them by emperors 
and kings, being found amply sufficient^ not 
only to supply their own wants and to cherish 
the poor, but the residue was applied to build- 
ing and repairing their churches. This was in 
every respect just, equitable and proper. Poor- 
laws and tithes were then totally unknown, — 
Christianity flourished, — ^yet we are now taught 
to believe that light has superseded the dark 
ages of superstition. 

In reference to this period, Dupin observes — 
' The clergy were not distinguished from others 

* by their dress, but by the purity of their lives 
' and manners. They verified the declaration 

* of one of their bishops — 

' Non eloquimur magna, sed vivimus.' 

* They avoided every avaricious feeling, and 
' were scrupulously careful to shun every appear- 
' ance of gain. They administered the forms of 

* the church gratuitously, conceiving it to be a 
' sin to receive money for a spiritual gift. In 

* return, the people were not unmindful of the 

* wants of their pastors, and supported them by 
' voluntary gifts. The possessions of the church 

* were in common, it being left tp the judicious 
' discrimination of the bishops to send money to 
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' the Clerks according to their wants and duties. 

* Every pastor was obliged to reside amidst his 
' congregation. They were not allowed to mix 
' in civil and temporal aflFairs, nor was it allowed 
' for them to be transferred from one church to 
' another for greater gain or by any motive of 
' interest or ambition. The bishops were chosen 
' by the people, nor could they be translated 
' from one diocese to another.' — Histoire EccU- 
siastique. 

These remarks are fully established by Ter- 
tullian, Eusehius, and other antient writers. 
The former speaking of their customs ob- 
serves — 

' If we receive money, it is not to the dis- 
' honour of religion, but to provide for our wants 
' in moderation. Every one bestows what gifts 

* he pleases according to his means ; there is no 
'compulsion. The treasures thus bestowed 
' upon the church are conscientiously protected, 
' lest dishonour should be attributed to us. We 
' nourish and protect the orphan, the poor, the 
' old and the infirm, render assistance to the 

* faithful who travel, or who are imprisoned for 
' the cause of Christianity, and we also relieve 
' such as are condemned to labour in the mines.' 

This then is a true description of the state of 
the church in its infancy, and these were its first 
principles. Constituted as society is at present 
in England, I very much doubt if any system 
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of a national religion could be contrived or sub- 
stituted better than the one now referred to, 
and which would exist in the present day, if 
that religion were restored to its original purity. 
Without temples of devotion and instruction, 
confusion would soon ensue and morality be to- 
tally extinguished. 

But spiritual and temporal affairs being en- 
tirely distinct from each other, they should 
never be combined. There should be no union 
whatever between the government of a country 
and temporal affairs, any further than that such 
government or reigning monarch might possess 
the power of contributing to the support of the 
clergy as in former times, provided the income 
from lands belonging to the church and volun- 
tary presents from the people were insufficient 
for their support. This was the antient custom, 
a custom that prevailed for several centuries 
after the establishment of bishops. We need 
no further proof of this assertion in connection 
with the ceremonials of religion previously men- 
tioned, than the articles contained in various 
Synods and councils of the church previous to 
the reign of Charlemagne. A few of these are 
selected as applicable to the question now be- 
fore us. 

Council of Elvira, A.D. 305.— Article 28. 
* Prohibits bishops receiving any emolument or 
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' free-will offering from tiiose who are not mem- 
' bers of the church." 

This injunction was doubtless given to prevept any jealousy 
on the part of tlic heathen: from those who had not, at that time, 
embraced Christiaaity, It betrays a truly benevolent spirit, de- 
void of any mercenary or pecuniary motives, the bishops consi- 
dering it unjust to require any presents from those who received 
no spiritual advice. But in these degenerate days, Jews and 
Gentiles, every class and denomination not in unison with the 
Church, are ohiiijated to contribute, not only towards the repwrs 
and erection of churches, but for the support and niainteoance of 
the officiating ministers, of whom they know nothing. It is to be 
hoped the time is not far distant, when the original regulations of 
tJie Church will be revived, to the honour of the country. 

Art. 36. ' Prohibits any paintings in the 
' churches, lest the mind should be abstracted 
' from true devotion.' 

Tlie introduction of paintings into churches might have been 
countenanced at first from pious motives, but it soon opened the 
door to further deviations from truth, and consequently ought not 
to have been tolerated. If the minds of the people had become 
so degenerate as to require this stimulus, bishops' preaching and 
admonition was labour ill bestowed, which in after-limes so con- 
spicuously manifested itself. It was the custom of the Gentiles 
to have statues of their deities within the wnlls of their temples, 
and the introduction of pictures in Christian churches, was none 
other than a type of the same formalities which finally caused the 
overthrow of heathen rites, the people embracing the new doc- 
trines, because more simple, more pure, and more congenial to the 
mind. The Council of Elvira evidently foresaw this, and wisely 
introduced the foregoing article. In the present day, paintings 
are not so much tolerated, yet almost every church has an erable- 
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matical representation of the Holy Ghost, as if it were possible 
to convey the Spirit of the Deity through this medium. To ren- 
der it more conspicuous, this emUem was placed in the centre of 
the large window of the new Waterioo church, distinguished by 
coloured glass : but, unfortunately* the powerful sound of the 
organ caused this particular pane to vanish altogether. This 
event happened when Mr. Jacob was playing the grand Hailstooe 
chorus. 

Art. 48. * Prohibits those who are baptized 

* from putting money into the basin, lest it 
' should be supposed that the priests had re- 

* ceived pay for that which ought to have been 
' done gratuitously.' 

It being the duty of every clergyman to perform this office 
gratuitously, this injunction was evidently given to preserve the 
church as pure and as free from corruption as possible, lest at any 
future period, the custom here inveighed against might ultimately 
be considered a positive right. Such is the case in the present 
day, with this distinction, that instead of trusting to the discretion 
of the parties who are baptized, the money is regularly demanded 
by the clerk, in the same manner as if a sale of merchandize had 
been effected ; whereas nothing but a little cold water is adminis- 
tered. 

Council of Aries, A.D. 314. — Article 2. * En- 

* joins all ministers to reside in the vicinity of 

* that church where they were ordained.' 

An excellent precaution, on the part of the bishops, towards 
the clergy within their respective dioceses ; it being of primary 
importance that each clergyman should gain the esteem of his 
parishioners, and always be at hand to administer to their spiritual, 
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as well aa temporal weirare. These important duties must or 
necessity be neglected by the absence of the rectors. To saythat 
a labouring curate, upon a small stipend, can (ill the vacancy with 
satisfaction, is a lame argument ; since it is notorious, that most 
of these consider their services so ill requited, that they perform 
no more than the regular routine of business requires, and not 
having sufficient funds for their own support, cannot administer 
to the daily cases of distress that present themsekes to notice ; 
consolation in poverty being but a poor substitute for more solid 
and effectual relief. 

The Grand Council held at Nice by order of 
Constantine, after settling certain articles of faith. 

Art. 5. ' Enjoins and totally prohibits the 
' translation of bishops and priests from one 
' church to another, and ordains that any who 
' should have disobeyed former orders should 
' immediately return to their former church.' 

The custom of removing bishops from one diocese to an- 
other, could have been founded upon no other principle than 
worldly ambition ; since religion cannot possibly be enhanced by 
this measure. Such an inconsistency cannot be too severely 
condemned, as these constant changes must tend to estrange the 
mind from pious efforts to watch over the pastors for good, and 
investigate whether they do really and truly perform those duties 
towards the people which their religion strictly enjoins. We are 
also to bear in mind, that it requires a considerable time before 
any bishop can make himself acquainted with his charge ; which 
is no sooner effected than he takes his final leave, his successor 
having to go over the same beaten track which took him so long 
to accomplish. This very circumstance is in itself sufficient to 
shew the necessity of equalizing the revenues of each bishoprick, 
that the stepping-stone to promotion might thereby be rendered 
null — of no effect. The early bishops discountenanced in the 
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strongest manner any bishop's removal from the diocese to which 
he was first instituted, on the above grounds ; considering that 
those were best qualified to know the various wants of the people 
under their care, who had the longest opportunity of making 
themselves acquainted with their local situations. 

Promotion in the army is a salutary and proper r^ulation, to 
excite emulation and deeds of valour ; but no stimulus of this 
kind is required in clerical affairs, the simple truths of their doc- 
trines being as easily taught and explained by one studious man, 
as well as another ; although we may safely admit, that the 
humble-minded and charitable are the most entitled to the largest 
revenue : but it requires no translation to forward the views of 
such, one diocese being as much entitled to philanthropy and 
acts of charity as another. 

Council of Antioch, A.D. 341. — Art. 3. * Pro- 

* hibits any of the clergy from leaving their 

* church to go to another, and ordains if any 

* had so oflFended under pretence of ordination, 

* that they should be immediately re-called by 

* their bishops, and in case of refusal to comply 

* with such order, that they should be deprived 

* of their living.' 

This regulation ought to be strictly enforced in the present 
day, from the notorious circumstance, that in the abstract returns 
to Grovemment, made by order of Council, relative to the non- 
resident clergy, it was stated that out of 11,194 incumbents, no 
fewer than 7,358 were reported as non-residents, deriving their 
revenues from respective parishes, in the shape of tithes, ceremo- 
liials, &c. but performing no duty. What degree of estimation 
can be entertained by the people for such an establishment ? 

Art. 21. * Prohibits the translation of bishops 



''ifrbm'oHe diocese to another. The council con- 
' eluded their labours by shewing in what man- 
' ner the bishops should dispose of the revenues 
' of the church, arising from free-will ofleringa. 
* That the poor and the stranger should first 
' claim their attention ; that they should live in 
' moderation according to the apostle Paul's 
' precept ; that they should not bestow any of 
' the revenues of the church upon their own fa- 
' mily or children, but that they should faith- 
' fully distribute, according to the direction of 
' the Synod ; and if there should be any com- 
' bination of the priests to appropriate any of 
' the church revenues to themselves, that they 
' should be examined at the next Synod and 
' deprived of their livings.' 




The above advice should be printed in letters of gold, and 
placed in some conspicuous part of every church, as a token of 
remembraace for the parties to whom it applies, airictly to adhere 
to. Were this the case, we should not hear of bishops leaving 
behind them, after death, such immense fortunes, derived from 
the bounty of, and in many instances unjustly extorted from, the 
people. Leaving other branches of the clergy out of the question, 
the revenues of the bishops alone would gladden the hearts, and 
maintain in comparative comfort, upwards of an hundred thou- 
sand indigent poor, who now pine away a miserable existence, 
whilst their Christian teachers live in all the luxury and profusion 
incident to noblemen of independent fortune. The parable of 
Dives and Lazarus, it is to be feared, is not often reverted to. 

At the council of Sardis, A.D. 347.— There 
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^ere present one hundred bishops from the 
west, and seventy-one bishops from the east, 
who subscribed to the following — 

* That no bishops should go to court unless 

* expressly sent for by the Emperor.' 

This regulation was found expedient, by reason that many of 
them had neglected their more important duties, and become 
enamoured of the splendor of a Court, which, not being in con- 
sonance with the fundamental doctrines of their profession, it 
was considered advisable to enact in due time, lest, instead of 
attending to the spiritual welfare of the people, they should turn 
politicians, and thereby dishonour their religion. In succeeding 
ages this unfortunately proved to be the case ; religion became 
perverted altogether : for what could the inferior clergy and the 
people think, when they witnessed their superiors in the capacity 
of politicians, ambassadors, officers in the army, and intriguers 
for places of trust under the Government ? 

Council of Gangres, A. D. 370. — Concluded 
its labours with the following excellent exhort- 
ation to the clergy — 

* We honour all places equally built for the 

* praise and worship of God. We return thanks 

* to the faithful £6r their liberal gifts to us to 

* distribute among the poor. In a word, we 
' wish and truly desire that the church should 
' observe and strictly perform those things which 
' we have learned from the Scriptures, and by 

* tradition of the apostles.' 

• This liberality of sentiment justly merits those praises which 
are to the present day bestowed upon the conduct of the early 

I 
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Christian bishops. It was one of the primary causes of the pro- 
pagation of Christianity. The heathen would have considered it 
an act of the grossest injustice for any aspersions to have been 
cast upon their rites, or for them to have been obliged to contri- 
bute to the support of the bishops and the clergy, with whose 
principles they were not then fully acquainted. It was the true 
principle of toleration, which in our own Church is rendered of 
no effect, by reason that those who do not embrace the ceremo- 
nials of the church, are still obligated to contribute towards the 
continuance of them. 

Council of Laodicea, A. D. 360. — Art. 29. 

* That any of the clergy who should be obligated 

* to travel, should do so on Saturday and faith- 

* fully abstain from travelling on Sunday which 

* is a day of rest and devotion.' 

In those days, every clerk resided within his own parish, and 
performed the duties thereof. Curates were not then obligated, 
as is too frequently the case in the present day, to spend half 
their time in travelling from post to pillar — in reading over the 
service in a slovenly manner, so as to enable them to get through 
the business of two or three churches, situate at some consider- 
able distance from each other. The remark, therefore, before us, 
evidently applies to travelling for recreation only. 

Council of Carthage, A. D. 397. — Art. 15. 

* Prohibits any of the clergy from being farmers 

* or merchants, or being engaged in any tem- 

* poral affairs.' 

The strictest precaution appears to have been taken in all 
the Synods, to extend their advice to any subject likely to impede 
the prepress of true religion. That there are many pious clergy - 
ipen in the present day, who conscientiously discharge their 
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duties and are exemplary patterns of conduct, cannot be 
doubted ; but it is to be feared that there are too many, on the 
other hand, whose morals will not bear the same investigation, 
who have been led away by the votaries of fashion, to the neg- 
lect of their congregations, and the dishonour of Christianity ; 
who have, for ambitious motives and the desire of gain, embarked 
in projects which have engrossed their attention, and estranged 
the mind from those studies which would otherwise have induced 
them to visit the poor, the sick, and the distressed, and tender 
relief in the hour of need ; from which they have been in a great 
measure prevented, in consequence of their revenues being applied 
to other purposes. In most instances, these schemes have termi- 
nated in losses, not only to the injury of their families, but to the 
great disadvantage of their poor parishioners. 

Council of Carthage, A. D. 398. — Article 13. 
^ Ordains, that bishops should reside near their 

* officiating church.' 

Art. 14. * That their fof niture should be plain : 

* frugal in their manner of living, And that they 
' should seek honour in a good name, rather 

* than riches.' 

No injunction could have been more excellent, to gain the 
good opinion and esteem of the people, whtf, had they witnessed 
splendid equipages and luxurious palaces, would have concluded, 
not without just cause, that their annual donations were strangely 
misapplied : that consequently, that regard which it was their 
duty to extend towards the poor and the distressed, could not be 
properiy attended to. But in those halcyon days there was no 
cause of murmur : they performed the true injunctions of reli- 
.gion ; consequently, when their well-spent lives were terminated, 
they bequeathed to their successors good names, and examples of 
prudence and moderation, instead of enriching their dioceses and 
their relatives, Which is now, unhappily, too generally the practice. 

I 2 
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Art. 20. ' That they should not trouble them- 

* selves with secular affairs, but employ their 

* time solely in reading, prayer, and preaching 

* the word of God.' 

A church, constituted like this, would indeed prove a blessing 
to the country ; for there is no class of men who possess the 
power of being serviceable to the people to the extent that they 
do, provided they acted up to the principles of their profession. 
They have ample leisure, not only for private study and medita- 
tion, but cheering with their presence, and administering to the 
wants of those on whom the bounty of Heaven has not been dealt 
out with so liberal a hand. 



Art. 31. * That they should not apply any of 

* the revenues of the church to themselves, as 

* appertaining to them, but look upon such 

* gifts as a trust for the benefit of others. That 
' they should cherish the poor, the infirm, and 

* the aged.' 

This injunction was literally complied with by the early Chris- 
tian bishops. Jerome, in his celebrated letter to Rusticus, be- 
stows the highest eulogium upon Proculus, Bishop of Marseilles, 
for his simple manner of living : ' That holy bishop,' he observes, 
* imitated the widow of Sarepta : he was more careful to provide 
for the wants of others than for himself ; dying of good old age, 
in poverty and resignation. Nothing but the hunger and dis- 
tresses of others ruffled him. He distributed all his goods to the 
poor, yet no one was so rich as he. Follow, therefore, the foot- 
steps of that virtuous bishop, and all other good men who imi- 
tated him. If you have riches and goods, dispose of them, and 
provide for the wants of the poor ; if you have none, you are 
relieved from a gre^t burthen.' 
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In another place, he observes, * The glory of a bishop should 
consist in succouring the miserable, and extending a helping hand 
to the poor. To amass riches is the greatest ignominy. The 
dress of the clergy should not be distinguished' by either white or 
black surplices ; he should avoid these outward ornaments, as 
savouring of vanity. The principal concern of the bishops should 
be liberality in giving alms to the poor/ 

Be it remembered, that in those days there were no tithes nor 
other ecclesiastical demands. All contributions were voluntary, 
yet many of the bishopricks were very rich. 

There are many other valuable testimonies in accordance with 
Jerome's advice, which are worthy of record, as noble instances 
of good stewardship. 

Paulinus, bishop of Nola, employed the surplus revenues of 
his diocese in the redemption of poor slaves and prisoners, con- 
sidering it a sin for him to revel in luxury, while any of God's 
creation were in bondage, labouring under heavy burthens that be 
had the power of removing. 

Acacius, also, bishop of Amida on the Tigris, who flourished in 
the fifth century, cannot be passed over in silence. He sold the 
church plate, with other valuables, to redeem and send home 
seven thousand Persian prisoners, takjen in the war between Theo- 
dosius the younger and Varanes, king of Persia. His benevo- 
lence so astonished the Persian monarch, that his desire was 
excited to see the worthy bishop, which interview happily led to a 
peace. 

Such noble actions as these redound to the honour of a true 
Christian bishop, who knew full well that trumpery and useless 
ornaments never were, nor ever can be, pleasing to the Deity ; 
but that acts of charity and benevolence will be amply rewarded, 
not only by peace of mind and a serene conscience whilst on 
earth, but in those mansions of everlasting rest prepared for thqse 
who faithfully fulfil the duties committed to their charge. 

Art. 94. * That they should reject all presents 
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' from those who oppress the pOor and the 
' needy.' 

They considered that the purity of the church would be sullied 
by the receipt of money coming from so corrupt a source, although 
it has not unfrequently happened, that rich wicked men, when 
brought upon a bed of sickness, and finding their dissolution ap- 
proaching, have desired to atone for their mis-spent lives, by 
entrusting their property to good stewards, who would make better 
use of it than their hardened hearts would permit them to do when 
possessed of health and strength. In after-times the church re- 
considered this subject, and became less ceremonious and scrupu- 
lous in receiving such gifts, by which they became very much 
enriched ; but, as foreseen by the early synods, such presenta- 
tions were strangely misapplied, for instead of benefiting the poor, 
it only tended to introduce habits of luxury and indulgence into 
the church, which before were unknown. The admonition, 
therefore, in the instance before us, was instituted upon true 
principfes, leaving the laity the option to erect and endow hospi- 
tals, rather than enrich the church too bountifully. 

At the second Council of Bishops held ^t 
Aries, it was ordained — 

Art. 13. * Clerks shall not quit their church 

* on any pretence whatever, but shall reside in 

* that neighbourhood/ 

This continued to be enforced, as long as the church ad- 
hered to its true principles ; the bishops wisely considering that 
the spiritual welfare of the people must be neglected, if their 
pastors absented themselves from their duties. In after-times 
this was grievously the case, and continued to increase in propor- 
tion as the church increased in riches. 

We have, in a foregoing note, stated the number of absentees, 
as presented to Parliament in consequence of an order in Council . 
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*The following appeared in the Morning Chronicle of Dec. 3, 1813 : 
* The extract of diocesan returns, ordered to be printed by the 
House of Lords^ contained 1 742 benefices^ and of them 383 in- 
cumbents were stated as fit objects of prosecution, besides 430 
demanding inquiry, previous to an action being commenced.' 
This fact sufficiently establishes the foregoing remark. 

Art. 55. ' For the better regulating the choice 

* of a bishop, it is ordained that, in order to 
^ avoid simony, the bench of bishops should 

* name three individuals, and that the clergy 
' and the inhabitants should fix their choice on 
' one of them/ 

It appears that at this period, the people, who in fact are the 
real support of the clergy, had the privilege of a vote in the 
choice of JLheir spiritual guardian. This was a salutary check 
upon the conduct of the deacons, who would be subjected to 
censure and opposition, if their lives had not been in accordance 
with their principles. How far this is practicable in the present 
day remains to be tried :. one advant£^ it would undoubtedly 
possess, viz. that no one could be chosen from worldly interest or 
political motives ; the people at all times giving the preference to 
an individual who would administer to their wants, rather than 
neglect them altogether. 

Council of Angiers, A. D. 453. — Article 1, 

* Prohibits any of the clergy absenting them^ 

* selves from their church, without express per- 

* mission of the bishop.' 

Sudden illness of relatives, or cases of great emergency, doubt- 
less were exceptions ; since, in many instances, too long a time 
would elapse before an answer could be received from the bishop, 
acceding to the request. The primary object was to guard 
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against unnecessary absence, or living away from their parishion- 
ers for pleasure and recreation. 

In 1814, it was stated before the House of Lords, that out of 
22 licences granted m one diocese, three persons only warranted 
the application, the remaining 19 passing their time at the the^ 
atre, routs, card parties, &c. in wmter ; and in summer were 
enjoying the amusements of fashionable watering-places, leaving 
poor curates, with numerous families, to perform the duties of 
their respective parishes, with salaries not sufficient to keep them 
from great privations. Under these circumstances, we cannot 
feel surprised that the farmer complains of having to pay tithe&, 
when he hears that the money arising from his industry is turned 
to so unprofitable an account ; our greatest astonishment is, that 
he should pay them at all, unless the incumbent actually performs 
his duties. If, as the church hold out, the labourer is worthy of 
his hire, rather give it to the curate, since he has to bear the 
burthen and heat of the day. 

Art. 7. * Prohibits priests, deacons, sub-dea- 

* cons, and others who are not married, from at- 

* tending assemblies or any places of amuse- 

* ment where love-songs are sung or dancing 

* carried on, lest their eyes or ears, which ought 

* to be devoted to holy things, should be pro- 

* faned by ungodly conversation or indecent 

* spectacles.' 

How far this admonition is attended to in the present day, is, 
or ought to be, best known to the diocesan bishops. A convoca- 
tion, three or four times in the year, at some central town in the 
diocese, would be a salutary step towards discovering the absen- 
tees, and d check upon those who are deficient in their duties, 
since each parish would have an opportunity of presenting their 
complaints to the synod, which would greatly operate as a guard 
upon their conduct. It was formerly the case — why not now. 
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since there is greater occasion for it than ever ? What confusion 
would soon arise in the bank of England, for instance, if the 
responsible clerks were to absent themselves for months together, 
leaving inexperienced deputies to perform their duties during 
absence! This, however, would be trifling, compared with the 
former ; it being much more easy to cast up accounts, than to 
instruct the pec^le, and to adminiitter to the wants of the poor, 
instead of spending the money arising from tithes at watering- 
places and festive scenes of amusement. 

Art. 13. ordains, ' That any clerk or member 
' of the church, being addicted to drinking, 

* should be suspended for thirty days, and have 
' some corporeal punishment inflicted upon 

* him.' 

It is to be hoped that an ordonnance like this is not requisite at 
the present day. 

Council of Orleans assembled by order of 
Clovis, and held the 11th of July, A. D. 511. — 
Article 5. * That any benefactions bestowed on 

* the church by a prince of the blood, shall be 

* appropriated in repairing the church — sup- 

* porting the poor clergy — maintaining the poor, 
' and ransoming captives. Bishops neglecting 
' to conform to this advice to be excommuni- 
' cafted.' 

This was the original intention of our early monarchs, who 
so liberally endowed the churches with land for that purpose ; 
but this salutary regulation has been grossly perverted from the 
designs of those munificent benefactors, leaving the people biir- 
thened with charges which ought to be paid out of the revenues 
arising from ecclesiastical lands. 
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The superb and costly cathedrals and churches, which remain 
as monuments of the ingenuity and architectural talent of the 
middle ages, were erected out of the revenues of the church, 
without any additional impost upon the people. If their funds 
were found at any time inadequate to the completion of the un- 
dertaking, they were liberally assisted by grants from the private 
purse of the reigning monarch. Hence, in many of the old 
churches and cathedrals, we witness the royal arms emblazoned 
upon the painted glass windows, with a portrait of the monarch, 
as a token of his munificence. During their erection, it was not 
uncommon for the sovereign to pay the diocesan bishop a visit ; 
and previous to his departure, in addition to contributions in 
money, he made a grant of some of the crown lands as a fund 
for the purpose of keeping such building in repair — witness king 
John's visit to Worcester in 1207. But in the present day, the 
revenues from those very lands are perverted to other purposes. 

The lands attached to the magnificent collegiate church of 
Southwark, were originally granted as an endowment for the 
canons and prebendaries, as well as for defraying the expence of 
repairs and dilapidations ; but, unfortunately for the parishioners, 
the Bishop of Winchester takes possession of the immense income 
arising therefrom, and leaves the people subjected to a heavy 
church-rate, for the restoration of that venerable decaying fabric. 

The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, on the contrary, have 
acted upon a liberal plan ; they have conformed to the original 
design of the early monarchs, and have judiciously defrayed the 
expences attendant upon the repairs of the cathedral, greatly to 
their credit. An immense sum has been expended, without sub- 
jecting the parishioners to any extra expence. Their praiseworthy 
resolution should be followed throughout the country, which 
would materially lessen the dissatisfaction of the people, and the 
general outcry against the church, for repeated innovations and 
unjust claims. When the repairs of the venerable structure of 
St. Saviour aire quite completed, the parishioners would act wisely 
in bringing an action against the Bishop of Winchester, for the 
immense sum of money which they have expended on his -account. 
[See Appendix.] 
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Art. 16. * That each bishop within his diocese 

* shall feed and clothe the poor, the infirm, 

* and all those who are unable to earn the com- 
' mon necessaries of life.' 

What reply can we make to this admirable injunctioa ? We 
cannot say that this benevolent advice is now attended to : on 
the contrary, the bishops of the present day seldom take the 
trouHe to visit the infirm and the poor in their dioceses ; much 
less to administer to their wants according to their means. They 
are left to the mercy of their respective parishes, being visited, 
maintained, and supported by the overseers thereof, not out of 
the ecclesiastical funds, which was the original intention, but 
from additional levies upon the people in the shape of poor laws. 

Council of Tarragona, A. D. 516. — ' That 

* each bishop shall annually visit all the churches 

* in his diocese, shall repair, at his own ex- 

* pence, all those which are in bad repair, and 
' shall perform service in each.' 

A visitation does even now occacdonally take place at some of 
the parishes within the dioceses, but such instances are rare :. a 
sermon is also preached occasionally by a bishop ; but with re- 
spect to inspecting the state of the building, and giving orders, 
if requisite, for such church to be repaired at tlie bishop's ex- 
pence, is an event never heard of': indeed, it is a lamentable fact, 
that in the abstract of returns relative to the state of churches, no 
fewer than fifty- six were included as being dilapidated, and in- 
capable of service being performed therein. There are also many 
valuable livings, where there is no church at all — nothing but 
bare walls standing — within which boundary the incumbent is 
obligated once a year to preach a sermon. What a mockery of 
religion ! Surely the tithes belonging to such livings ought to be 
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set apart by the bishop,, until a sufficient sum had accumulated 
to remedy this evil, if his own resources were inadequate for the 
performance of this important work. As matters stand at pre- 
sent, such proceedings are a disgrace to the Christian religion. 

Art. 10. * Prohibits the clergy from receiving 
' any remuneration for their services, unless it 
* is a free-will offering.' 

The following statement is a curious exemplification of devia- 
tion from the injunction before us : — An industrious man, having 
a wife and seven children, held the situation of sexton to St. 
Giles's church for several years. The poor fellow at length 
required the services of another, to perform that office which he 
had so ably executed for hundreds before; in short, he died, 
leaving his poor widow and family totally unprovided for. Her 
[Hteous case was taken into consideration, and she was kindly 
permitted by the overseers to retain the office, provided she found 
a substitute for her late lamented partner. Thus things went 
quietly on for six months, the graves being dug to the satisfactioa 
not only of the overseers, but the relatives of those who unfortu- 
nately had occasion to employ her. By this means she was ^ 
enabled to provide for her fatherless offspring in a decent, respect- 
able manner. The six months, however, had no sooner expired, 
than some officious individuals hinted, that it was not in conso- 
nance with the forms of the church for this species of labour to 
be done by proxy ; they accordingly proposed at the vestry that 
a new election should immediately take place, which proposition 
was soon acceded to, and candidates presented themselves, leav- 
ing the poor widow's claims entirely out of the question. 

To the astonishment of the parishioners, a reverend divine 
tendered his services, and was positively elected. If he acts 
upon the injunction of the apostle, that every teacher in the 
ministry should labour with his own hands for support, the public 
cannot so fully condemn him for accepting the appointment ; but 
should he appoint a deputy to perform the laborious part of the 
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business, he is acting unjustly towards the widow, who is deprived 
of maintenance for a similar offence. In either case, it is a cir- 
cumstance disgraceful and degrading to the whole Establishment, 
and contrary to the injunction of the foregoing article, as the 
sexton invariably makes a regular charge for the performance of 
this duty. What would the great Lord Camden have said, had 
such a circumstance occurred during his lifetime ! 

Council of Epaisse, A. D. 517, in the reign of 
Sigismund. — Article 4. * Prohibits the clergy 
* from keeping any dogs or birds for field sports, 
' lest it should abstract the mind from religious 
' duties.' 

Yet the clergy of the present day are the greatest sportsmen 
throughout the country. Shooting and hunting constitute their 
primary pleasure, neither are they over scrupulous in exercising 
both these sports over the respective farms in the neighbourhood, 
killing the farmers* game, and trampling over his com ; yet they 
seldom make a deduction from his tithes for the losses he may 
have sustained by their horses, in breaking down his hedges. 
These are considerations but little thought of at the tithe audit. 
If possible, greater acts of impropriety have been witnessed than 
the foregoing :-— one reverend divine so little valued consecrated 
ground, that having joined the chase in pursuit of a fine buck, he 
made no hesitation in leaping his horse over the churchyard wall, 
through the churchyard, to the astonishment of the villagers, who 
had been taught th^t he was qualified to instruct them In their 
duties, as the guardian of their morals. Unluckily for him, the 
chase led over some fine green meadows belonging to a northern 
dean, who holds a second living in the soulh, where the trespasser 
was noticed, the dean at that time being on a visit to the parish 
for change of air. The former instance would have been over- 
looked with an apology, but this wanton violation of all gentle- 
manly conduct was so galling, that an explanation was required 
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OD the ensuing day relative to the trespass. The sportsman's 
amiiy blnod was iip — he was inexorable — high words ensued — 
information was forthwith forwarded to the bishop, who stripped 
my gentleman of his gown, until he was brought to a sense of 
propriety and decorum. 

This neighbourhood has been rathei' unfortunate in defalcations^ 
Independently of one rector having suffered the highest ignominy 
of the law, another reverend divine betrayed the innocence of sm 
honest innkeeper's pretty daughter, took her over to Paris, where 
the poor victim fell a sacrifiee and died, away from her parental 
roof, and in the deepest affliction. 

Tt is not our object to enuinerate such cases of delinquency as 
these, otherwise we might fill a volume — a tolerable sized one; 
it is the system that requires reformation : which, if effected, such 
instances would be but rare, in comparison to thoKe which trans- 
pire so frequently under the present regulations. 

Art. 9. ' That no clergyman or priest should 
' enjoy more than one living.' 

It is to be hoped that this system, in vogue at the present day, 
will ere long be remodelled- It is an unfair division of ecclesias- 
tical property, independently of being injurious to the furtherance 
of religion ; since it is impossible for the dutica of two parishes 
to be properly attended to. The early bishops foresaw this, 
which induced them to frame the above ordonnancc, lest custom 
should ultimately be confirmed into a law. A taw of the land it 
cannot be, any further than the principles maintained by the 
Court, that whatever has been uninterruptedly lield by prescrip- 
tion for sixty years, gives an undisputed title. This may faicly 
apply to civil property, but not to ecclesiastical ; since the fee- 
simple is frequently In the gift of the Crown, who doubtless will 
soon view the question in its proper light, and thereby establieh a 
new precedence. At present religion is dishonoured ; the same 
remarks being applicable now, as were made by the favorite friend 
of King James the Second : — 
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' The worship of Christendom is visible and ceremonions, the 
clergy being ambitious of'worldly preferments, under the pretence 
of spiritual promotion, making the earthly revenues of church* 
men the reason of their function : ever sure to leave their present 
livings, to solicit and obtain benefices of larger title and income, 
so that with their pride and avarice, they have drawn after them 
irreligion upon Christendom.' 

Council of Orleans, called by order of Chil- 
bert, A. D. 533.— Article 3- ' That bishops shall 
' receive no pay for ordination or any other spe- 
' cial episcopal function.' 

Art. 4. * That whatever bishop shall receive 

* money for consecrating a church, shall be de- 

* prived of his benefice.' 

What would the present generation of bishops say, were the 
foregoing articles insisted upon by the state ? yet they are no more 
than what an enlightened government ought to enforce, seeing 
that it would ultimately tend to the greatness of a nation where 
the people are free from superstition. We have already pointed 
out the absurdity of consecrating churches and burial grounds, 
having no foundation in the tenets of Christianity, nor in any 
way connected with devotion. The system is continued purely 
from custom, because a lucrative one, and to impress upon the 
ignorant mind the idea, that the place is the more sacred in con- 
sequence : as to the aristocracy and the enlightened portion of the 
community, they are, it is to be hoped, possessed of more refine- 
ment, than for a moment to consider the custom in any other light 
than that of superstition. If the glory of the Deity was found 
in those particidar places more than elsewhere, we should rea- 
son perhaps differently, but being omnipresent, the ceremony is 
of no avail, being attended with an expence that is only burthen- 
some to the people. Even among the heathens, there were found 
those, who inveighed against it, nor can we feel surprised at their 
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decisions, when such minds as Pythagoras testified ' that we 
should believe in the divinity that overlooks us : that there is no 
being nor place, without the presence of God.' 

Art. 20. ' Enjoins all archdeacons to visit the 
' prisoners once a week,' 

As a branch of their professional duties, to administer conso- 
lation, and personally inspect, whether they are supplied with the 
common necessaries of life. The large jails in the metropolis 
have a resident chaplain ; but with respect to the country jails, 
but few of the clergy take much interest in this particular, un- 
less to preach a sermon to the poor criminals, the day previous 
to execution, when the mind is too much exhausted to receive 
much comfort. Of late, however, this unfortunate class have 
claimed the sympathy of many pious individuals of independence, 
whose time cannot be more satisfactorily spent than admonishing 
and advising them when restored to liberty, to flee from bad 
company, and shun idle and dissipated habits. The spirit of 
philanthropy constitutes one of the grand' duties of life, more 
particularly among those who have time and means to carry it 
into execution. 

If all the nobility, gentry, and clergy, were more alive to this 
benevolent feeling in their respective neighbourhoods, the poor 
would not be left in so deplorable a condition, as is too much 
the case at the present period of depression in agricultural and 
manufacturing districts. 

Art. 21. * Enjoins the bishop to take care of 
* the sick and the poor within his diocese.' 

We have already commented on a similar article : suffice it 
here to recall to mind the memorable words of Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh, * make not the hungry soul sorrowful, for if he curse 
thee in his bitterness, his prayers will be heard by Him that made 
him.' 
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Council of Paris under Childebert, A. D. 557, 
— Article 8. * Prohibits any bishop from holding 

* a see, who has not been fairly chosen by the 

* people and the clergy, — that the king shall 
' have no voice in the matter.' 

This prohibition was given previous to the union of church and 
state, which union has been productive of liie most fatal conse- 
quences through successive ages, by reason that the clergy have 
been allowed to usurp too much power and dominion. So much 
ceremony has arisen and become interwoven with temporalities, 
that the original brightness of religion has been obscured : no- 
thing but firm and decisive measures will be able to raise up a 
partition wall ; until this is effected, Montaigne*8 epithet will 
continue in force. 

' We are nought but ceremony ; ceremony doth transport us : 
w<e hold fast by the boughs, and leave the trunk or body, which 
is the substance of things — behind us.' 

Council of Prague under King Artamirus; 
A.D. 563.— Art. 21. * That all voluntary bene- 

* factions to the church, shall be preserved by 

* a faithful clerk and equally distributed once 

* or twice a year among the regular clergy.' 

An ecclesiastical fund^ which, if judiciously managed, must 
have been the fairest and most equitable way of providing for the 
wants of the clei^. This has not unfrequenllybeen suggested 
to be tried in our own church, and would tend greatly to equal- 
ize the contributions and lessen the burthens of the people. The 
greatest difficulty would be, the management and appropriation of it. 
To render it effective, it should be a branch of the government, as 
in France, because,when any particular religion is upheld by the laws 
of a country, the civil department should have the controul over it. 
No inconvenience could arise, if the clergy were restored to their 
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original principles, that is, by not allowing them to interfere 
with temporal concerns. This arrangement would enable them to 
turn their attention to, and ultimately discharge the important 
duties which their profession enjoins. The trustees would then 
have an opportunity of removing any incumbent who neglected 
his duties, or who deviated from his avocation, which is now ex- 
tremely difficult, from the intricacy of the ecclesiastical laws. 
Were this theory established, a new era would commence ; the 
past should be overlooked, and every pious member of the Es- 
tablishment would doubtless cordially unite with that great states- 
man, Secretary Walsingham, * We have lived long enough to 
ambition, to our fortunes, and to our sovereign, it is high time 
we throw off the mask, and begin to live to our God, to the 
people, and to ourselves. 

Council of Tours, A. D. 567. ' Prohibits the 
' clergy from taking any money for ordination,' 

2d Council of Bregia, A. D. 572.— Art. 3. 
' Prohibits the bishop from receiving any mo- 

* ney for ordination.' 

6. * Prohibits bishops invited to consecrate a 

* church from exacting any fee for his services.' 

This article is particularly worthy of notice, from the lament- 
able fact, that even the ground upon which every new church is 
erected, is subjected to an enormous tax upon the parishioners, 
by the diocesan bishop, for the performance of a rite which it 
is part of his duty to perform gratis. We have already com- 
mented upon the absurdity of this ceremony^ having no foun- 
dation under the Christian dispensation, nor sanctioned by those 
tenetSy but wholly copied from the heathen, by reason that it 
is a lucrative ceremonial: suffice it here to observe, that al- 
though the new church at Wandsworth has been erected and 
opened for several years, yet hitherto no burials have been al- 
lowed to take place, from the disgraceful circumstance that the 
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bishop's demands for consecration are so enormous, that the pa- 
rishioners will not submft to them. 

This is also the case at KUburn, upon the Edgeware Road, 
where not only the ground is unused for the burial of the dead, 
but the church itself, to the great inconvenience of the pa- 
rishioners, is not yet open for divine service, because the merce- 
nary demands for consecration cannot be acceded to by the 
parish. Doubtless there are numerous other instances. 

Council of Lyons, A. D. 583- — Ordains bi- 
shops to watch over and protect the sick in 
their dioceses, to furnish them with clothing 
and food, in order that they may not disgrace 
the bishoprick, by allowing vagrants to go 
begging from one town to another. 

Council of Mascon, A. D. 585, — Art. 11. Re- 
commends bishops to be hospitable and liberal. 

After the synod had concluded its labours, 
the king issued an edict for the better observ- 
ance of the sabbath, exhorted the bishops and 
clergy to lead exemplary lives, and faithfully to 
discharge all their duties; warned the judges 
severely to punish any of those who broke the 
laws, as it was the duty of the clergy to lead 
regular and holy lives. 

Council of Toledo, A. D. 589. — Ordains, that 
the bishops should daily read the bible at their 
own tables. 

The foregoing extracts are sufficient to de- 
monstrate our previous assertion — that the re- 
venues of the church were derived solely from 
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free-will offerings, which were found amply 
sufficient not only to provide for the wants of 
the bishops and the clergy, but to repair and 
build the churches — feed the poor — clothe the 
naked — ransom slaves and prisoners, and to 
perform every act of kindness and benevolence. 

Such ecclesiastics were then useful members 
of society, and the greatest possible advantage 
to an empire, the reigning monarch liberally re- 
warding them for the furtherance of their Chris- 
tian labours. 

By little and little, however, corruption crept 
into their borders, and at length totally ob- 
scured the original brightness of the church. 
It languished, and luxury superseded every fine 
feeling of humanity ; recourse was then had to 
laws for protection, the parties well knowing 
that without this powerful bulwark, their esta- 
blishment would ultimately share the fate of the 
Gentiles, by the people discontinuing those libe- 
ral gifts which constituted the support of the 
fabric. Thus the kingdom of heaven was traf- 
ficked away by ambitious and worldly-minded 
prelates for lucre and dominion ; opulence, pomp 
and pride gained the ascendancy, and the pure 
spirit of Christianity became totally eclipsed. 
From that hour — that fatal edict of Charle- 
magne's in favour of tithes, superstition and 
mimicry held their sway. Splendid edifices 
were raised, but the Spirit of the Deity was no 
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where to be found within, because his people 
had deviated from their true principles and 
founded a system of religion fraught with cor- 
ruption and oppression. 

The misery, wars and bloodshed that hence 
arose and took place on the Continent, and 
which continued down to the Revolution of 
1793, are too well known to require any com- 
ment* The eyes of the people were at length 
opened, and they ultimately succeeded in break- 
ing from those trammels which had shackled 
them for a thousand years. The same innova- 
tions and unjust laws lasted in Scotland about 
the same period. They commenced however at 
an earlier era, and were repealed iA the same 
ratio, which is an event in history not a little 
extraordinary. 

Spotswood, in his Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland, tells us that Christianity was first in- 
troduced there by Simon Zelotes, during the 
reign of Donald the First, A. D. 203. This 
fact is also mentioned by TertuUian, and other 
early Christian writers. 

That for near three centuries the clergy lived 
upon freewill offerings and the liberality of 
monarchs, Hergustus granting unto Regulus, 
one of the early bishops, certain lands for their 
support. Succeeding monarchs followed this 
salutary example, among the foremost of which 
was King Fergus, A. D. 404, who built several 



religious lioiises, and bestowed n iinc library 
of MS. books that he had brought from Rome. 

Under King Eugenius, A. D. 450., the church 
received other grants. Ninian, who had been 
well educated by his uncle the Bishop of Tours, 
coming into Scotland, prevailed upon the above- 
mentioned monarch to erect him a church, which 
he did, all of white stone. It was dedicated to 
St. Martin. Ninian afterwards founded a col- 
lege, and was considered an exemplary and 
pious bishop. The condition of the church at 
this period, Spotswood observes, was truly 
happy ; all the care of the preachers being to 
win souls unto Christ. Avarice and ambition, 
the two greatest pests of the church, had not 
as yet seized upon them, so that they were held 
by the people in great veneration. This state- 
ment is confirmed by Bede and Buchanan, the 
latter of whom observes, ' that Ewen, son to 
' Fergus, assigned unto the clergy convenient 
' places for their abode, loith a moderate compe- 
' tetic^ of means for their maintenance, that they 
' should be noivise burt/iensotne to the people. 
' And such was the happiness of those days, 
' that a very small proportion did content the 
' churchmen, who wholly set their minds to the 
' conscionable discharge of their calling, which 
' they did, preaching God's word carefully, and 
' instructing the people. By their demeanor, 
• they gained very great respect, and were ho- 
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* noured as fathers, instructors, and guides to 
' Heaven. The virtuous civil magistrate was 

* the secondary cause of this good behaviour, 

* who, by his authority, kept them in order, and 
' by his own example taught them to discharge 
' their duties faithfully, and live discreetly.' 

However, soon after this happy period, a new 
monarch ascended the throne, not gifted with 
equal justice, moderation and equity. The 
clergy soon took advantage of this to secure by 
law, what was formerly free-will gift, or rather 
what was then unknown, — tithes. 

This was Congallus the Second, who, in A. D. 
300, instituted tithes to increase their revenues, 
declaring by his edict that the tenth of all corns, 
fruits, herbs and flocks, which did either pro- 
duce or nourish, should be claimed by the church 
for their maintenance, at the same time assign- 
ing them portions of land in various places, with 
dwelling houses adjoining the church. These 
indulgencies soon wrought a wonderful change 
in their habits and manners. They neglected 
their calling, set their minds upon ambition and 
avarice, and, consequently, upon all evil. They 
took unto themselves the names of lords spi- 
ritual, against the express conunand of the apos- 
tles. The? change of government wJWcfe they 
introduced r into the ^^^diKch^ mm neiliber £rom 
precept or example, an^ contr^iiy to th^wten- 
tidns of the Saviour. They domineered over 



the flock of Clirist like tyranls, and devoured 
the substance thereof like ravening wolves. 
They boldly and cunningly invaded the prero- 
gative of the civil magistrate by tlicir courts 
and regalities which they held within the do- 
minions of princes where they lived. 

Thus things continued until the ninth cen- 
tury, when there was held at Scone, under Con- 
stantine the Second, a convocation of states for 
reforming the disorders of the church. In this 
assembly it was ordained — 

That each churchman should reside upon his 
living. 

That they should have no meddling with se- 
sular affairs. 

That they should instruct the people dili- 
gently, and be good examples to the people by 
their upright demeanor and conversation. 

That they should not keep hawks, hounds or 
horses for pleasure. 

That they should carry no weapons, nor be 
pleaders in civil causes, but live contented with 
their own provisions. 

But the one thing needful, their revenues and 
tithes, remained untouched; so that upon the 
accession of King Gregory, they not only fell 
into all their former vices, but obtained many 
Bfivijfjgp^ ^)uvh, tJ)L?y h.ad npt enjoyed before^, 
^%|tUM rull ihuiir j:i, i-J ■ n 
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That all churchmen should be free from the 
payment of taxes and other imposts. 

That they should be exempt from all tempo- 
ral jurisdiction. 

That they should decide all matrimonial quar- 
rels, and have the charge of wills, legacies, and 
all things depending upon faith and promise. 

That they should have the right of tithes, with 
full power to enforce laws. 

And, that all succeeding kings should, at their 
coronation, swear to maintain churchmen in all 
their rights and privileges. 

At the beginning of the 12th century. King 
David increased the number of bishopricks, and 
was so profuse towards churchmen, that he gave 
away a good part of the antient patrimony of 
the crown, whereby he and his successors were 
necessitated to lay taxes and imposts upon the 
people more than formerly, to the prejudice of 
the nation. The clergy thus becoming rich and 
powerful, left their proper functions and gave 
themselves over to dissipation and idleness, so 
that the true duties of a pastor became quite 
obsolete. 

Such an unnatural, unjust, iniquitous state of 
things could not possibly last for ever, and it 
was reasonable to suppose, that whenever a 
thorough reformation did once take place, it 
would be a dreadful era — which the sequel 
proved. 



It was not however accomplished until the 
16th century. Knox was one of the principal 
instruments in redressing tliose grievances, un- 
der which the people had so long been op- 
pressed. The nation ultimately, after various 
struggles, succeeded in obtaining those com- 
mon rights of society which they to this day 
enjoy. It first commenced with matters of faith, 
and ended in the removal of archbishop, bishop, 
and the beneficed clergy. But the greatest tri- 
umph was the removal of so odious and oppres- 
sive an impost as tithes, and as they were the 
first of all European n£itions to submit to such 
extortions, so, when at length, light once burst 
forth as a borealis, they were the first to examine 
into, inveigh against, and ultimately to rid them- 
selves of so intolerable a burthen. They never 
ceased in their exertions until they had com- 
pletely rooted out a system of fraud, tliat checked 
all improvement in agriculture, and sapped the 
foundation of morality and true religion. They 
gained by the contest, what France at length 
achieved at the Revolution, whilst £ngland and 
Ireland still siifler and palliate acts of injustice, 
which the former completely swept away. 

It Is also a curious fact, that they should be 
suffering under so odious an impost ninety-seven 
years before the arrival of Augustin and tiie 
propagation of Christianity in England, and 
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three hundred years previous to the celebrated 
edict of Charlemagne on the Continent. 

In the struggle to which we have just been 
alluding, it is also proper to add, that ecclesias- 
tical lands, extorted from monarchs in the days 
of superstition, reverted to the crown, the ori- 
ginal donor, and the country was once more re- 
stored to a sound and salutary discipline. 

Contrasted with the foregoing glorious achieve- 
ment, let us now turn our attention to the sister 
country, Ireland, — What has she gained by the 
Reformation, or the Union ? — Alas ! it will be 
found, nothing. — On the other hand, in lieu of 
one spiritual oppressor, she has, since that pe^ 
riod been burthened with a hundred more, in 
in the shape of tithe proctors, lay proprietors, 
and English bishops : — burthens which she has 
long submitted to and still bears, to the disgrace 
and prejudice of Christianity. 

The ecclesiastical history of that fertile coun- 
try from the introduction of Christianity to the 
present time, is one continued series of ab- 
surdities and oppression, and a satire upon 
mankind. 

To establish this important fact, let us take 
a short survey from the commencement. At 
what precise era Christianity was first intro- 
duced into Ireland, it is difficult to ascertain^ 
its records not being so clear as those relative 
to Scotland. In all probability, Patrick, com- 
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monly called the saint, from Scotland, A.D* 
432, was the first real promulgator of Christian 
tenets : at any rate, this is most probable from 
the fact, that to this day, he is traditionally 
believed to have been so, by all classes. 

Patrick, having once got possession of the 
minds of the people and ratified his mission by 
ample baptism, was soon followed by a host of 
others, whose main object was to secure for 
themselves a settlement and some of the good 
things which the country produced. They tra- 
velled in all directions, taking possession of the 
best lands, which they considered due to them 
for administering spiritual comfort to the na- 
tives. 

The doctrine they preached being novel and 
of a peaceable tendency, the people eagerly 
embraced it. The influence which they soon 
gained over superstitious princes secured them 
emolument and independence. At first tliey 
were moderate in their desires, and doubtless in 
many instances were of essential service in al- 
laying and quelling disturbances between the 
reigning princes, whom they assisted, not only 
by their councils, but by taking the field in 
person, armed k la militaire, which was con- 
stantly their practice until A.D. 800, when 
they obtained a decree from the king to be re- 
lieved from further campaigns. 

For these services they obtained large grants 
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of land, upon which churches and residences 
were built at the expence of the reigning mo- 
narchs, who also provided for their mainte- 
nance. 

They exacted no tithes, at first ; as they found, 
what with the king's liberality and the free-will 
offering of the people, they had wherewith to 
support themselves, and care for the poor. In 
process of time, however, they became rich, and 
from that hour their spiritual labours slackened. 
Luxury, indulgence, and ambition gained the 
ascendancy, which suggested to them schemes 
of further aggrandizement and oppression. This 
was the establishment of tithes, which they at 
first exacted from the people by synods of their 
own church, putting the same in force by ter- 
ror of excommunication to any who should 
fail in this religious duty. The people at that 
time were superstitious in the extreme, and 
tamely complied with their extortions. The 
custom thus introduced, was, at length, con- 
firmed by law, which was not put into force 
until the year A. D. 1178, when the country 
was basely betrayed to Henry the Second by 
the clergy, who instituted the law in question 
as a reward for the services which they rendered 
to the conquering monarch. i ^r i^i^nM- 

The leading feature of this eHtraordinanyi 
measure is the most important transax^tito^in 
the history of that unsettled and oppressied 



country : hence it claims our summary tiotice 
and attention. 

' Adrian III., who then tilled the papal chair, 
' was, by birth, an Englishman ; and being, on 
' that account, the more disposed to oblige 
' Henry, he was easily persuaded to act as maa- 
' ter of the world, and to make, without any 
' hazard or expence, the acquisition of a great 
' island to his spiritual jurisdiction. The Irish 
' had, by previous missions from the Britons, 
' been imperfectly converted to Christianity ; 
' and, what the pope regarded as the surest 
' mark of their imperfect conversion, they fol- 
* lowed the doctrines of their first teachers, and 
' had never acknowledged any subjection to the 
' see of Rome. Adrian, therefore, issued a bull 
' in favour of Henry : in which, after premising 
' that this prince had ever shewn an anxious 
' care to enlarge the church of God on earth, 
' and to increase the number of his saints and 
' elect in heaveu, he represents his design of 
' subduing Ireland as derived from the same 
' pious motives. He considers his care of pre- 
' viously applying for the apostolic sanction as 
' a sure earnest of success and victory : and 
' having established it as a point incontestihle, 
' that all Christian kingdoms belong to the pa- 
' trimony of St. Peter, he acknowledges it to be 
' his own duty to sow among them the seeds of 
' the gospel, which might, in the last day, fmc- 
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* tify to their eternal salvation. He exhorts 
' the king to invade Ireland, in order to extir- 

* pate the vice and wickedness of the natives, 

* and obliges them to pay yearly, from every 

* house, a penny to the see of Rome. He gives 

* him entire right and authority over the island, 
' commands all the inhabitants to obey him as 

* their sovereign, and invests with full power all 
' such godly instruments as he should think 

* proper to employ, in an enterprise thus calcu- 

* lated for the glory of God, and the salvation 
' of the souls of men.' 

This was the groundwork of the conquest, 
which ultimately succeeded, the clergy being 
fearful of disobeying the commands of so pow- 
erful an edict, lest they should forfeit promo- 
tion : the power was entirely in their hands ; 
they would have been able, from the influence 
which they possessed over the minds of the 
people, to have driven the monarch away with 
the same facility with which they expelled the 
Danes. But no : on reading the bull, and seeing 
the advantages likely to be derived from sub- 
mission, they persuaded the superstitious people 
that all was right, and tamely transferred their 
country to the government of an ambitious mo- 
narch, thinking it safer to be under his laws 
and controul, than princes of their own, who 
wfere always at war with each other. Perhaps 
there is not, in the annals of history, to be found 
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nagrajit an act of injustice; so barefaced, 
degrading and unjust an instance of religions 
tyranny— or rather one where religion was made 
the stalking horse for carrying their designs 
into execution : as to true religion itself, it was 
evidently the last object in view, which the se- 
quel too plainly proved. 

What the country lost on that memorable oc- 
casion has impoverished them ever since, and 
has been a constant source of contention to suc- 
ceeding generations. Independently of the vio- 
lation of property attendant on all conquests, 
they were obliged to pay the pope his exaction 
for granting Henry permission to take posses- 
sion of the country ; but a still heavier burthen 
was imposed upon them, which has been as a 
millstone round the necks of the people, and 
has constantly checked all their energies — this 
was the framing of tithes into a law, which had 
previously been voluntary, and which would 
doubtless have been done away with at the Re- 
formation — when men's minds were opened to 
the injustice of the impost. They were also de- 
prived of their lands, which were transferred to 
the favourites of the conqueror. 

The revenue derived from tithes, which might 
have been of essential advantage in caring for 
the poor, feeding the hungry, and clothing the 
naked, only served to support the clergy in in- 
dolence, luxury, and splendor. These habits of 
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indulgence increased their appetites, even to 
satiety ; and to such a height was extortion car- 
ried a few years afterwards, that they even de- 
manded a tenth of the fish caught in the river 
LifFey,— a claim never before made, either by the 
Jewish or the Gentile priests. This demand 
caused great commotion among the commonalty 
and clergy for three years, to the disgrace of 
Christianity ; nor would the former yield to the 
extortion, so that they were ultimately excom- 
municated by Bell, Book, and Candle. 

The history of that period is truly deplorable ; 
— men, whose duty it was to watch over and 
protect the spiritual welfare of the people, thus 
abandoning themselves to every species of vice, 
and neglecting the duties of their station. Their 
crimes were of so deep a die, that even the 
archbishop was fearful of palliating them ; and 
consequently 140 were sent over to Rome in one 
year to obtain absolution of the pope. 

Since that calamitous period of history, the 
people have through successive reigns expe- 
rienced numerous instances of extortion, rapine 
and plunder. Their lands have unjustly been 
seized upon and given to the stranger, whilst 
families who once lived in opulence, from pro- 
perty handed down to them by their ancestors, 
have, by degrees, pined away in indigence, and 
are now almost wholly forgotten. 

Cromwell had a glorious opportunity of re- 
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(Iressiog many of their grievances by a^ 
priating some of tlie church property to the 
maintenance of the poor, and making their gall- 
ing yoke more easy by repealing the law of 
tithes. His conquest would then have been of 
some service to the nation, and would have opened 
a new era to brighten the people's future pros- 
pects : instead of which, the church retained its 
property and privileges, and the community at 
large paid the expences attendant on invasion. 

At the Reformation, when an oppressed people 
would naturally look forward to the restitution 
of their rights, they witnessed nothing more 
than a transfer of their religion into other hands, 
deprived of a few outward ceremonials only, 
their lands and revenues being invested in the 
new order of clergy, ordained and sent over for 
their spiritual instruction. 

This was doubly galling to their feeUngs : — 
first, by seeing teachers take possession of 
their church, for whom they liad the highest 
aversion : and secondly, by finding to their cost 
tliat they were obligated to pay these men 
tithes, church-rates, &c., from whom they re- 
ceived no spiritual instruction. They continued 
to rally round their former priesthood, gene- 
rously supported them, and still continue to 
support them independently of the exorbitant 
claims of the other party. Thus a twofold 
priesthood has existed, and still continues to 
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exist in Ireland, the tenets of which hare no 
more communion with each other than God and 
Mammon, both of whom the people cafttiot s6rve 
profitably. They look upon intruders Of the 
latter description with a very jealous eye, and 
consequently will never hold them in esteem 
until delivered from their exactions, which they 
consider unjust and oppressive. 

These are the sole causes which have unset- 
tled the country for so long a period, and ^hich 
will for 6ver be H t^urce of discontent, until jus- 
tice lifts aloft her scale, and finally restores the 
equilibrium. 

Thus Ireland has, for centuries, been unjustly 
dealt with : — she has been the ptey of the 
spoiler, and, like the Jews in captivity fdrmerty, 
the people have for centuries borne heavy bt^- 
thens, with no encouragement to sweeten their 
industry, by the removal of innovations ^hich 
ought not to be tolerated in a Christian country. 

Having now shewn what Scotland gtstined by 
the reformation, and what Ireland in reality lost, 
let us take a short survey of England, A coufitiy 
that ought to stand pre-emrnent abov^e «fcll others 
in justice and equity : as at heeiMn fat ' Mt- 
rounding nations to look up to, aftd foll<^ ito 
cfvery actk)n of enlightened policy. 

In tracing the pages of her bistdty, what m^ 
lancholy Bcettt^ afe presented to out tiew. ^n- 
tury after centui^y has rdled on with btit Httte 
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disposition manifest on the part of her states- 
men, ,to redress the people's grievances ; to place 
them upon an equitahle footing, or to foster en- 
lightened principles when once they have been 
developed and promulgated. 

Here and there we trace a glimpse of sun- 
shine, which occasionally bursts forth as be- 
tween dark impenetrable clouds : we fondly an- 
ticipate some glorious results to ensue from so 
auspicious an omen ; but the ray is gone, and 
all remains enveloped in mist and darkness as 
before. 

Selden, Mai-vel, Milton, Locke, Erasmus, and 
other enlightened benefactors to their country, 
promulgated just and equitable rules for a na- 
tion to follow ; but these meteors blazed but for 
the moment, their lives being spent and their 
opinions promulgated comparatively for little 
purpose, since two centuries have passed away, 
with no disposition, either for the church to re- 
establish herself upon equitable principles, or 
the government to interfere with that depart- 
ment of the state. 

The seed, however, thus thinly sown, begins 
now to rear its head above the ground and as- 
sume a verdure, which, it is to be hoped, will 
in time quicken and bring forth fruit for the 
universal benefit of mankind. 

We witness a new era, when the cabinet, in- 
dependently of all former precedence, has li- 
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berally lent an ear to the suggestions of others, 
and proved itself a staunch advocate for reform 
of abuses : these wise measures have been 
nobly sanctioned and encouraged by the mo- 
narch himself, who has promoted every mea- 
sure likely to tend to the welfare of his people. 

The House of Commons, in like manner, has 
been aroused from the lethargy which once ob- 
scured it, and has made strenuous exertions to 
rescue its name from the epithet of venal, which 
once characterised it. The result of its inves- 
tigations and labours, has proved eminently 
useful in numerous instances, which will leave 
lasting traces of the judgment and discretion of 
many of its members — these will ever find active 
and zealous co-adjutors in the Upper House to 
strengthen and forward such measures as are 
likely to tend to the general weal of the king-^ 
dom. 

The primary subject before us, is one of in- 
tense interest : it is therefore to be hoped that^ 
as enquiry has been entered into, and some *df 
the abuses investigated, measures will be ppo^ 
posed and promptly brought forward, so as ul- 
timately to restore the church to that sound and 
salutary doctrine and government, which distin* 
guished its first establishment. 

Public mementos of equity and justice, Gon-> 
stitute the true criterion of a nation's greatness. 
It is this that, in history, distinguishes <he* ty^ 



rant from the wise monarch : the enlightened 
from the narrow-minded statesman, the despised 
from the beloved ; that perpetuates a name, or 
consigns it to oblivion. 

These reflections lead us to give a short out- 
Une of the rise and progress of ecclesiastical 
taxation, which will suffice to convince every 
intelligent individual of the necessity of inves- 
tigation and the proposal of a remedy, that will 
ultimately, if effected, redound to the credit of 
the country, and accelerate the establishment 
and promulgation of true religion, which at pre- 
sent is too much clogged with formalities, and 
too expensive for any Christian nation to to- 
lerate. 

We have shewn that Christianity was intro- 
duced into Scotland as early as A. D. 20.3, that 
it was introduced into Ireland two centuries, 
later; it now remains to state, that England 
received the same tenets long after the above 
events ; that is to say, in the year A. D. 598. 
The cause that may be fairly assigned for this 
circumstance, was the long possession of Bri- 
tain by the Romans, who were too jealous of their 
own ceremonials and of strange emissaries, to 
sanction any change of doctrine or opinions 
among the people, over whom they held an ab- 
solute sway^ 

Even after they finally quitted the island, 
and the Saxons were substituted in their place. 
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the country was in too unsettled a state to in- 
vestigate any new opinions : the emissaries firom 
the Pope, therefore, would have been looked 
upon with a very jealous eye by the Saxon 
princes, naturally attached to their own mode 
of worship; Woden and Thor appearing to 
them superior names to Jesus Christ and the 
Deity. 

The way, however, was at length made for 
the Pope's emissary, Augustine, who on land- 
ing, was tolerably well received ; many indivi- 
duals cordially embracing the tenets which he 
promulgated. This mission at first being at- 
tended with but little expence to the natives, 
the new doctrine was eagerly embraced and 
spread rapidly, although a long period elapsed 
before the whole country changed its principles. 
No sooner, however, had these emissaries ob* 
tained a firm footing, than they cast a wistful 
eye upon the congenial soil of England, and 
made rapid progress in ensuring to themselves 
the finest tracts of country for residences, plen- 
tifully supplied with wood and water. Here 
they formed encampments and set about, the 
erection of monasteries, which, from the pecu- 
liar style of building, became ornaments to the 
country. Their first endeavours were to ingra* 
tiate themselves with the poor vassals, who had 
been dreadfully oppressed by their lords ; and 
by kindness, care, feeding, and clothing, these 



were soou placed on a better tooting than be- 
fore. 

By degrees the nobles and princes underwent 
the ceremony of baptism, which, in many in- 
stances, was doubtless useful, inasmuch as their 
tyranny became softened : but ignorance at this 
period being the ruling principle, light was re- 
ceived very slowly, since we find, on reference 
to the Saxon Code of Laws, that such edicts 
were passed as would have disgraced the hea- 
then. 

Society must have been in a truly miserable 
condition ; for so little did the people reverence 
the churches after they were erected, that fre- 
quent broils and disturbances took place there- 
in, being restored to as places of rendezvous 
for parties to settle their grievances with each 
other. An edict was therefore issued, that who- 
ever fought in the church should pay a certain 
sum to the vicar or spiritual teacher thereof. 

This was precisely the state of things to en- 
able the more enlightened emissaries from Rome 
and those under their control, to take advan- 
tage of the people's superstition and ignorance ; 
for how could they possibly derive much in- 
formation respecting the new doctrines incul- 
cated, when the service was read over to them 
in a language which but few of them compre- 
hended. Accordingly, when the church was 
fiindy established, when the clergy had ingra- 
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tiated themselves with the reigning princes, and 
when they became connected with the state in 
temporal affairs, we cannot wonder at their 
ensuring to themselves, as the Egyptian priests 
formerly did, large grants of land, with other 
revenues secured by laws for their inheritance 
and support, to enable them to keep up a 
splendor and dignity which would not have 
been countenanced by the antient Athenians. 

We have already given a short outline of the 
first edict in England relative to tithes, which 
event took place in the ninth century. This 
was no sooner obtained and ratified, than va- 
rious other encroachments upon the people took 
place, which have continued through succes- 
sive ages down to the present era. An attempt 
was made at the Reformation to alter these 
abuses, and to bring things back to their primi- 
tive standard ; but the power of the church sur- 
mounted every consideration of enlightened 
policy, and the affair ultimately terminated, as 
Lord King justly observes, in the mere exchange 
of a foreign spiritual head for an arbitrary domi- 
nion at home. 

The era has at length arrived when men's 
minds are once more awake to the subject, 
which is undergoing an investigation by all 
classes, to ascertain the precise footing upon 
which the clergy stand in connection with the 
people and with the state. It commenced among 



enlightened individuals in towns and cities, and 
is now rapidly spreading throughout agricultural 
districts. 

The farmer at present queries, and tliat very 
justly, why he should contribute so large a pro- 
portion towards the maintenance of the rector 
and curate (the former of whom in all likelihood 
he has never seen) ; why more than a gentleman 
of independent fortune, who resides in a village, 
surrounded only by a garden and shrubbery, but 
whose means are ten times more adequate to 
liquidate the various claims that are imposed 
upon him ? Perhaps in both cases, they nei- 
ther of them go to church, the one by reason of 
indolence and luxury, the other, because he de- 
tests the sight of a man who takes a larger fee 
for his services and those of his patron com- 
bined, than he considers right and equitable to 
bestow ; indeed, it is a notorious fact, that not 
more than one family in five throughout the 
farms scattered over the country, ever shew 
their faces within the walls of the church. Nor 
can we feel at all surprised at their determina- 
tion, when men of sense and reflection calmly 
discuss the merits of the question, the absentees 
well knowing that the tenets of Christianity do 
not enjoin such an innovation upon their rights, 
and that it is only in accordance with the power- 
ful arm of the law that they tamely and quietly 
submit to so flagrant an act of oppression, 
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I have beeo to a country chuich situated in a 
large agricultural district, where the whole con- 
gregation consisted of two old women, three 
labourers, a child or two, the curate and myself, 
yet the living was considered worth 700/. per 
annum, the principal part of which is an indi- 
rect tax upon the land and industry. 

Year after year the farmer thankfully acknow- 
ledges the bounty of heaven ; but he cannot sup- 
press his feelings of indignation at beholding, 
every succeeding harvest, a part of that bounty 
which constitutes the profits of his toils, wrested 
from him to support a system of aggression, that 
he is conscious is at variance with the original 
design of the great Legislator of the universe, 
Nor is tliis the sole cause of his complaints, — 
he bears a considerable portion of the burthens 
of the poor laws, which were originally un- 
known, it being the duty of every bishop in his 
diocese to see that the hungry were fed, the 
naked clothed, the sick visited, and those out 
of employ properly protected, out of their reve- 
nues, which were originally assigned to them 
for that purpose, agreeably to the decree of the 
Council of Lyons, A. D. 583,—* That all bi^ 

* shops should watch over and protect the sick 

* in their different dioceses ; that they should 

* furnish the poor with clothing and food, in or- 

* der that such bishopricks should not be dis- 
' graced by vagrants begging from one town to 
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' another.' But every thing is now perverted 
from its antient sahitary regulation. The far- 
mer now pays his tithes, — pays for the repairs 
of the church, or towards new ones if required, — 
contributes heavily towards the maintenance of 
tlie poor,* the sick, the hungry, and all those 
who are incapahle of obtaining employment ; 
all of which burthens were originally among the 
duties of the clergy. 

Volumes upon volumes have been written 
on the subject of the poor laws to no avail ; 
the whole remedy may be comprised in one 
sentence — Let the clergy support them as 
their progenitors did ; and for which purpose, 
their lands and revenues were originally grant- 
ed, in conformity with the celebrated edict of 
Charlemagne in favour of tithes, which, though 
unjust and oppressive, inasmuch as it was con- 
trary to the tenets of Christianity, yet was just 
and salutary in this particular, viz.^that the 
fourfold division prevented the clergy from be- 
coming too burthensome to the people. — One- 
fourth was set apart for the bishop himself, — 
one-fourth for the repairs of the church, — one- 
fourth for the incumbent, and one-fourth for 
maintaining and supporting the poor. Previous 
to the reign of Henry VIII. there were no poor 
laws — no extra tax of this description upon 



' In many parishes ii 
amount To 22s. por acre ; 



Oxfordshire, the poor-rates at present 
a heavy las upon the farmer. 
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agriculture. Whatever the vices of the clergy 
may have been, previous to the dissolution of 
monasteries, (and doubtless they were many,) 
yet they meritoriously relieved the farmer from 
this burthen, — they fulfilled the decree of Char- 
lemagne to the full extent. Had Henry, at the 
time of his quarrel with the pope, set about to 
reform abuses, instead of transferring the pro- 
perty of the clergy into lay hands, he would 
have been a real benefactor to the country ; but 
when once a spirit of revenge takes possession 
of the mind of a monarch, justice and equity are 
but little thought of ; a labyrinth of evils arises, 
which ages cannot remedy. 

At the accession of Elizabeth, she found the 
poor in a deplorable condition, arising from 
her father's rashness; totally unprovided for, 
she consulted her ministers as to the wisest 
measure to pursue, in order that they might 
obtain permanent relief; hence the enact- 
ment of poor laws which were levied upon the 
industrious, in lieu of appropriating a certain 
portion of the existing tithes. We hear of the 
wisdom of Elizabeth's ministers, — of their 
sage legislation, but never, in the annals of 
history, was so ill-judged, so unwise a mea- 
sure — a measure that would have been con- 
sidered unjust and oppressive even in the dark 
age of Charlemagne. It was neither more nor 
less than a tax upon one portion of the commu- 



nity to support the other, leaving the nobles, 
who had obtained ecclesiastical lands to be en- 
riched by lay impropriations. The fanner hence- 
forward paid his tithes to Apollos instead of 
Paul, with the additional tax levied for the sup- 
port of the poor. These are the primary causes 
of the depression of agriculture at the pre- 
sent moment.* Land being burthened with 
expences beyond its proper and just propor- 
tion, two evils have accordingly arisen, — 
either the high price of produce, which falls upon 
the consumer, or the utter ruin of the farmer, 
provided he cannot realize a sum adequate to 
meet his expenditure. Independently of having 
entailed so much misery upon the community, 
it has opened the door to greater peculation, 
fraud and imposition, than any act that has 
been framed since the days of King Alfred : — 
what with lawyers' expences, parish officers, 
constables, and a train of hangers-on, it is very 
generally doubted whether one half of the sum 
raised is appropriated to the true object— to 
those cases of real distress for which it is nomi- 
nally collected. 

It has been a favorite argument with many 
oeconomists, that, provided the tithes and poor 
laws were wholly repealed, the farmer would be 
in no wise benefited, since the landlord would 



* The whole of the parish of Wigcton, 
jected to 26s. per acre poor-rates ! 
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take immediate advantage of the repeal to raise 
his rents. 

This is an erroneous idea altogether, as three- 
fourths of the farms are let upon renewable 
leases . Many of the present tenants are already 
suffering from holding such leases, so that each 
succeeding year since the peace, their property 
has been gradually sinking to meet the defi- 
ciencies : now, they have little or nothing left, 
and numbers of them totally unable to pay any 
rent at all. This is a deplorable state of things, 
but no less deplorable than true. Admitting 
then, that they continued their farms at the 
present rents and the foregoing burthens taken 
off, still they would not receive more than a fair 
compensation for their industry : — there would 
also be another check to their acquiring riches, 
from the circumstance, that in all probability 
the prices of provisions would fall, and thereby 
benefit all classes of the community. 

Those termed tenants at will, of which there 
are but few compared to the aggregate number, 
would calculate every expence attendant upon 
cultivation, inth the existing price of produce, 
previous to acceding to the advanced rent de- 
manded by the landlord, which if any, would 
doubtless be very trifling, compared with the 
heayy burthen of tithes and poor laws. They 
would even submit to a trifling increase of rent 
if requisite, being a voluntary act, than year 



after year be biirthened with an extortioa, not 
founded upon any principle of equity or justice- 
Agriculture is however by far too depressed for 
any advance of rent, provided the repeal in 
question took place to-morrow ; for if a farmer 
living upon a farm exempt from tithes cannot 
possibly exist, what would he do, subjected to 
any additional impost. 

Take Harefield for an example. 

The living of this parish is what is termed 
a donative, that is to say, the lord of the 
manor is bound to find a curate at his own 
expence : there are no tithes, nor any ecclesias- 
tical demands : all contributions from the parish- 
ioners are voluntary. 

A gentleman residing a few miles from Hare- 
field, rents a farm in that parish of one hundred 
acres of arable land, upon which stands a com- 
fortable farm-house, garden, outbuildings, sheds, 
&c. for which he pays one hundred pounds per 
annum ; he farms for amusement, having re- 
sources for his immediate household expences, 
independent of any produce from the farm : at 
the same time he is careful to keep an account 
of what is laid out, and the total receipts : this 
he has done for several years, and never made 
one shilling profit : the taxes, poor-rates, and 
incidental expences and repairs, swallowing up 
what would otherwise have left him some emo- 
lument towards his private expences. There is 
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no mismanagement, no waste, every thing has 
been conducted upon the most careful and ceco- 
nomical plan. This being the state of things, 
what would have been his condition, had he 
farmed for his support — or had he appropriated 
one hundred per annum towards household ex- 
pences, and withal, had to pay tithes ? — the con- 
sequence would naturally have been, a sale of 
his effects at the end of one year, and perhaps 
incarceration in gaol for outstanding debts. 
How then could a landlord expect any increase of 
rent under so great a depression of agriculture ?. 

Take another instance. 

A gentleman at Wycombe buys a freehold farm 
3 to 400 acres, with a view of making 4 per cenit. 
of his money — places an industrious careful 
farmer and his wife upon the estate — manages the 
whole with great economy. The first year he rea- 
lizes the interest of his money. The second year 
2 per cent. The third, no interest whatever. 
The fourth positively loses one hundred pounds ; 
and last year, two hundred pounds. Under 
these circumstances, the question naturally 
arises, how ^ this possible ?— In the first place, 
the reduced prices of stock and produce: se- 
condly, the heavy burthen of tithes, poor-rates, 
taxes, and incidental repairs. Provided he hel(J 
this ;£arm upon lease, how could any landlord 
expect an advance of rent, more especially as in 
the abote estimate we have made no provision 
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whatever for annual maintenance, wliicli is Ihe 
first object a working farmer would look to, 
about to enter upon such a farm. Perhaps at a 
very low rent, divested of lilhes and poor laws, he 
might probably be enabled to earn a scanty pit- 
tance sufficient to keep bis family from starva- 
tion, but there must be nothing superfluous. 
In both these instances, the farms are situate 
in fine agricultural districts. Numerous in- 
stances have occurred in Berkshire, a truly 
congenial soil, where highly respectable farmers, 
whose ancestors have resided upon the farms 
for many years, have, from the pressing burthens 
to which they have been subjected, quitted their 
farms, taking their faruilies with them to foreign 
lands, where their labours will doubtless ulti- 
mately meet with a proper reward. This unna- 
tural state of things loudly calls for a remedy, 
the evil having increased to an alarming magni- 
tude. The question, therefore, naturally arises. 
What is the remedy ? View it in whatever way 
we will, there seems but one resource. The 
most salutary and efficacious plan is, to restore 
things to their primitive state, previous to the 
various innovations complained of, having taken 
place. This, doubtless, appears at first sight, 
an arduous task ; but upon reflection, perfectly 
practicable. The same constitution that framed 
laws can easily repeal them, provided they are 
found oppressive^detrimental to the welfare of 
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the nation, and which are at variance with 
reason, justice, equity, and common sense — for 
why should one industrious branch of the com- 
munity toil in vain for themselves, to support 
an expensive priesthood in ease and luxury, who 
have sufficient lands of their own for mainte- 
nance, if properly managed and applied. We 
have Judge Blackstone's authority for uphold- 
ing this argument, and what decision can be 
better ?— I do not see why the church should 
not bear part of the burthens, according to the 
exigencies of the times, as well •as the laity.* 
This measure was resorted to in Scotland during 
the reign of James the Fifth, who obliged them 
to defray the expences of his body guard, think- 
ing it but fair, that as they received military 
protection, they .TV^ere bound to bear a share of 
the expences. Had they at that period volun- 
teered to give up more than they were obliged, 
in all probability they would never have lost all, 
which was ultimately the case ; but by grasping 

* ' Anno 1548, there was a rebellion broke out in Ireland, and 
the king was much:jiidebted ; nor could any subsidies be expected 
frotti parliament, who gave the chantry lands, that they might be 
delivered from all subsidies. Vpon this, the whole council did, 
on the 17th April, unanimously resolve, that it was necessary to 
sell 5,000Z. a year of chantry lands for raising such a sum as the 
king's occasions required, and Sir Henry Mildmay was appointed 
to treat about the sale of them/ — ' The following yedr the clergy 
granted a subsidy of six shillings in the pound, the liquidation t)f 
which was extended to three years/ — Burnett, 
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to retiiin too much, they lost their hold for ever. 
This precedence should therefore operate as a 
warning to the English clergy, who would act 
wisely in taking an enlightened view of the 
question ; for there have not been wanting saga- 
cious ministers, who have had a watchful eye 
over their affairs. 

The powerful and comprehensive mind of Mr, 
Pitt was ever alive to suggest plans for promot- 
ing the general welfare of the nation. His ideas 
were on an extensive scale, and he no sooner 
meditated, than he set about to collect every in- 
formation relative to putting his plans into exe- 
cution ; but he frequently found more difficulty 
in bringing them to maturity, than he antici- 
pated at the outset. 

The redemption of the national debt by the 
establishment of a sinking fund, was in itself a 
highly politic measure, provided the nation was 
at peace and the revenue continued to exceed 
the expenditure. Unfortunately both these de- 
siderata prevented the accomplishment of his 
plans, so that no actual benefit ultimately arose : 
on the contrary, after the decease of that distin- 
guished statesman, and peace once more smiled 
around our shores, it was found that not only 
had the debt not diminished, but an actual in- 
crease had taken place of eleven millions, after 
ten years' quiet from foreign broils ; by reason 
that the immense s.ums borrowed for carryinj 
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on the war had so far burthened the interest, 
that the revenue was unequal to meet it. Had 
he put in practice his other favorite scheme, bis 
name would have been handed down to posterity 
as the greatest statesman, and the most judi- 
cious legislator that this country ever produced. 
The undertaking, although one of great mo- 
ment, was on a more practicable scale than 
the redemption of the national debt, which ended 
in little better than a delusion. This was none 
other than a reformation in the revenues of the 
clergy — bishopricks were to have been equalized, 
tithes abolished, and the clergy to have been 
supported by salaries according to the extent of 
their labours. For the furtherance of this de- 
sirable object, the interest in lay-proprietors' 
hands was to have been bought up — and an 
ecclesiastical fund established from the revenues 
arising from church lands. This, although only 
part of the project, was a liberal, judicious plan, 
beneficial to the community at large, Mr. Pitt 
well knowing, that whatever tended to improve 
the condition, and relieve the burthens of the 
agriculturists and farmers, would ultimately 
tend to the general benefit of all classes of so- 
ciety, and promote not only the improvement of 
such lands already under cultivation, but induce 
capitalists to turn their attention to others where 
Ceres had never smiled over the golden harvest. 
Overwhelmed as the land is at present with high 



rents, taxes, poor laws and tithes, there is but 
little inducement for the farmer to improve the 
property intrusted to his care ; indeed, he has it 
not in his power, as it ia notorious, that scarce 
one farmer in ten can gain an honest livelihood 
by his exertions. The project, therefore, before 
us, would be one grand step towards lessening 
his burthens (if it went no further) and excite 
greater energy : for what man with a rising 
family can keep up his spirits, when he, year 
after year, witnesses so deplorable a result of 
his labours. 

Independently of its operating to the advan- 
tage of the farmer's family, another beneficial 
result would immediately ensue ; viz. the bet- 
tering the condition of the labourer, who pines 
away a miserable existence, by reason that his 
master is unable to afford him those wages 
which his services and the price of provisions 
fairly demand. The fatal consequence there- 
fore is, that a starving family at home, induces 
the poor mother to forego all the fine feelings of 
independance, and seek a scanty relief from the 
parish, to make up the deficiency of her hus- 
band's hard earnings. 

The Deity never could have intfended such 
an artificial state of society to exist — that one 
half the community should undergo privations 
and slavery, for the other half to indulge in 
luxury under the protection of inequitable 
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Jaws. It is in the power of the senate to remedy 
the e^dls complained of, and they but ill dis^ 
charge the duty they owe to their country and 
to their constituents, if they tamely and quietly, 
year after year, suffer the innovations complained 
of to pass on, without inquiring into, and ulti- 
mately proposing a remedy, agreeably to the 
opinions entertained by the quarterly reviewers : 
— ' From circumstances which it is not neces- 

* sary here to detail, all the rights and privileges 
' inherent in the original founders of parishes 
^ have devolved upon the state : hence the state 
^ has become the guardian of the endowments 

* conferred upon parish churches by their muni- 
^ ficent founders ; and acting in this capacity, it 

* possesses the authority of framing any laws or 

* regulations, which may seem calculated to in- 

* sure the usefulness and efficacy of these insti- 

* tutions.' 

The laws of all nations have at some period 
undergone a revision, and oppressive edicts have 
been expunged for the general benefit of the 
community. 

Thus, the Spartan laws were revised by Ly- 
curgus — the Athenian by Solon — the Roman by 
Justinian — the French by Napoleon: — it is 
greatly to be desired that the time will come^ 
when our own, in like manner will experience a 
similar fate, which at present are by far too 
complex, and wrapt up in too much mystery for 
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general utility. Nevertheless the work has com- 
menced and been gradually going on for some 
years, by the repeal of many obnoxious edicts« 
unworthy the character of an enlightened nation. 
Much, however, remains to be done ; for why 
should a law, instituted by a superstitious Saxon 
prince in favour of tithes be suffered to exist, 
when other Saxon edicts are wholly neglected, 
because they are not in consonance with the 
existing state of society : the one in question 
more especially, since it is at variance with jus- 
tice and equity, sapping the very foundation of 
agricultural prosperity, and consequently detri- 
mental to the general revenue of the country, by 
reason that agriculture is the main spring of 
every nation's riches. 

It is not our province in the present treatise 
to record cases relative to the errors and vices 
of any of the clergy :— such individuals merit 
admonition and punishment at the hands of their 
bishops. A church ought not to be condemned 
because some of its members are immoral. Our 
aim is the correction of abuses that have from 
time to time crept into the establishment, which 
mar its beauty, which tarnish its reputation and 
sap its foundation, and which are some of the 
leading causes of its delinquency : — for how can 
teachers be pure, when their system is impure, 
or how can the people reconcile their principles, 
when they witness so gross a perversion of 
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Christianity? —that system therefore is fair 
ground for censure and exposition. 

Many of the corruptions we have already 
examined and pointed out; one instance will 
suffice to shew the manner in which bishops 
traffic in Livings. 

Take Hillingdon for an example : — 

It appears by the original record, preserved 
among the archives of the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul's, that the right of patronage in the 
church of Hillingdon was granted to Godfrey, 
Bisli^op of Worcester, in the year 1281, by reason 
that he, the said bishop, required a resting place 
on his journey to London* It does not appear 
that he was required to do duty there, or to 
have any further interest in the church, than the 
receipt of the great tithes, out of which he was 
to defray the expense attending the repairs of 
the chapel, as well as the church upon extraordi- 
nary burthens. The remainder of the document 
stipulates, that there was to be a resident vicar 
(appointed by the bishop of London) who was to 
be remunerated for his services, by taxing the 
people with what are termed small tithes, all of 
which are therein specifically enumerated. 

The grant is altogether extremely curious : 
therefore, for the entertainment of the antiquary 
and all those interested in such matters, I 
think it proper to insert the whole document, 
as a specimen of the manner in which the church 
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became possessed of its present revenues. It 
as follows — and, if a lawyer had been em- 
ployed to frame the grant, he could not have 
shewn greater skill in conveyancing : — 

Appropriation Grant of the Church of Hillingdon 
TO THE Bishop of Worcester, A.D. 1281. 

Translation of a Latin attested Copy, MSS, No. 986. 

*To all who shall behold these letters, Richard, by divine 
mercy Bishop of London, everlasting health in the liord. Lately 
thQ venerable father Godfrey, Lord Bishop of Worcester, per- 
sonally appearing in our chapter, shewed, that although Walter 
his predecessor, of pious memory, obtained licence from the Apos- 
tolic See, that the church of Hillingdon in our diocese, and in 
his light of patronage upon the death or resignation of the rec- 
tor, who at that time officiated in it, should be assigned to him 
and his successors, and to the church of Worcester for their 
own proper use^ for ever : yet nevertheless, during the life of the 
«aid Walter, for certain causes, he delayed putting the said licence 
into force, for which reason the said Godfrey earnestly suppli- 
cated that we, by our authority, would take care to put into 
force the said licence so obtained from the Apostplic See as 
aforesaid ; especially for that being often called to London by 
the Archbishop^ and by the King, and on the affairs of his 
church, h^ had not in his journey any place of residence in the 
neighbourhood, where in inevitable or other occasions, he might 
comraodiously stop and abide, as needs should be. We, there- 
fore, having conferred more fully on the said matters, and under- 
standing the premise? to be built upon truth, and that our 
predecessor had consented to the appropriation being made, as 
appears to us by the faithful assertion of certain ones, and con- 
sidering that the renowned bishop and his successors in the 
•church of Worcester, which had always from of old been used 
^ excel in holy and. eminent prelates, would be of benefit to' 
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us and to our churchy and having considered the interest of this 
our church, and of the church of Worcester, and having ma- 
turely weighed all things appeirtaining to the aforesaid business : 
and duly favouring the wishes of the said father, who in this 
matter totally submits himself to our ordination, by the unanim- 
ous assent of our chapter for this end specially convoked, do 
appropriate the aforesaid church of Hillingdon, to the venerable 
father Godfrey, Lord Bishop of Worcester, and to his suc- 
cessors, and to the church of Worcester, and to their proper 
use, do grant it to be possessed for ever ; saving in all things, the 
Pontifical and Archidiaconal rights, except to the Vicar who 
shall serve the said church a due sustentation for ever, which, 
by this our ordination we will, shall consist in the portions of the 
church within written : to wit, in oblation whatsoever and from 
whatever cause coming to the aforesaid church in money, tapeis, 
and wax candles ; in tithes of wool, milk, cheese, calves, and 
lambs ; also in tithes of curtilages, gardens, young pigs, geese, 
chickens ; also in tithes of vineyards and other small tithes of like 
nature ; also in oblations on the feasts of the Purification, and in 
celebrations of marriage, in burials, in missal monies which are 
called requests ; in mortuaries, free legacies of the dying, and in 
oblations on the day of St. Margaret, accruing to the chapel of 
Wyxebrugg (Uxbridge) by means of a fair or market of the same 
place ; also in tithes of the mills of all the aforesaid parish, and 
in all and singular other small tithes and oblations to the said 
church belonging. We also order, that the Vicar for the time 
being, shall have and receive from the Bishop of Worcester, 
for the sustenation of his horse, two carts of hay, both drawn 
with two horses. And the Bishop of Worcester that now is, 
shall procure or otherwise assign at his own costs, two acres of 
land, free from all secular service, near the church of Hillingdon, 
in which the vicar to be there instituted may erect his manse, 
which said vicar for the time being of the Bishop of Worcester 
shall annually receive half a mark at the feast of the Annunciation, 
Dominick, and the blessed Michael, by equal portions. We fur- 
ther order, that the vicar for the time being shall have and receive 
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the entire tithe of the wool, lambs, and milk of all sheep and other 
such eattle as the Bishop of Worcester shall at any time have in 
the aforesaid parish, above the number of four hundred. But the 
vicar for the time being shall support the within written charges, 
to wit, by himself and other necessary and proper ministers, he 
shall serve the mother church and chapel : he shall procure and 
pay the synodals of the archdeacons of the place, and shall sub- 
mit to all the ordinary burthens of the said church, except the 
dedication of the church, and the reparation of the said chapel 
when need shall be, which charge we will shall belong to the 
Bishop of Worcester. But in extraordinary burthens the said 
bishop and the vicar shall proportionably support the chaise.* 
The collation of the aforesaid vicarage we reserve to us, and to 
our successors in the church of London for ever; and in a 
vacancy of the church of London, the dean and chapter thereof 
shall confer the said vicarage. Also in a vacancy of the church 
of Worcester, the said dean and chapter shall indefeasably receive 
during the whole term of the vacancy, the custody of the church 
of Hilyngdon aforesaid, and the incomings in the same belonging 
to the Bishop of Worcester, and convert the same to their own use, 
as to them shall seem expedient. The said Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester, to their own present ordination gives his express consent ; 
and fully and entirely accepts of it. We therefore being willing 
that the premises may obtain the strength of perpetual firmness, 
have caused four parts of these letters to be made ; one whereof 
remains with the aforesaid Bishop of Worcester, another with our 
chapter, a third with the Archdeacon of Middlesex, under our 
seal, and a fourth with us, under the seal of the said Bishop of 
Worcester, for the perpetual memory of the premises.' 

Witnesses : — Master Thomas de Inglethorp, dean of our church 

of St. Paul, London. 
Richard de Swyneford, Archdeacon of London. 

♦ Yet, when the church was partially destroyed by lightning, the burthon of 
repairs fell upon the parishioners. 
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Ralph de Bandak, Archdeacon of Middlesex. 

The Lords — Roger de la Leye, Archdeacon of Essex. 

Tulk Lovel, Archdeacon of Colchester. 

Masters — John de Wenghm, Precentor of the church of St. 

Paul. 
Ralph de Ivingho, Chancellor of the same. 
Lord Robert de Drayton, Treasurer of the same. 
Masters — John de Lenca, Robert de Stoneva, Canons of the 

same. 
Lord Thomas de Northflete, Canon of the church of Lincoln. 
Master — John de Leycester, Rector of the church of Wech- 

ampstede, our clerk and others. 

Given at Foleham, 1 1 nones of November, in the 
Year of our Lord one thousand two hundred 
and eighty-one, the second year of our Pon- 
tiHcalship. 

The pecuniary advantages arising from this 
grant to the Bishop of Worcester were evidently 
understood as customary, since no specific men- 
tion is made of the great tithes, or what pro- 
portion of land fell to his appropriation. Tithes 
had then been instituted by law above three 
centuries, the smaller ones not so long, which 
accounts for the distinct enumeration of what- 
ever was titheable ; — that the former were of con- 
siderable value will be shewn in the sequel, 
suffice it therefore to observe that upon this 
deed, the Bishops of Worcester in succession, 
down to the present era, have derived no small 
emoluments from the parish : in return for which, 
perhaps once a year they have condescended to 
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make their appearance and preach a sermon. 
That the spiritual welfare of the parishionei*s was 
not considered an object of much nroment to 
them, is evident, from the circumstance, that 
they wished to be relieved from the trouble of 
enforcing the payment of the great tithes, by a 
scandalous system of traffic, which has been 
practised, disgraceful to the true tenets of a 
Christian. This ha« been none other than let- 
ting the revenues to the highest bidder (either 
ecclesiastic or layman) which has been after- 
wards ratified, by granting a lease to the pur- 
chaser for three lives, on condition, that the said 
lessee should pay down in ready money the sum 
of eight thousand pounds : and even at that ex- 
orbitant sum, the parties have derived consi- 
derable profits. Thus, the farmers and other 
parishioners have for centuries been credulously 
duped to part with their pi'operty to contribute 
towards the support of an absentee bishop and 
a nobleman, who has entered into the suc- 
cessful speculation — the profits of which have 
been subjected to this contingency, that if, 
during the lifetime of the bishop, one of the 
three lives agreed upon at time of purchase, 
should happen to die, the said purchaser had 
the option of adding another life on payment of 
a stipulated fine: but should the purchaser by 
neglect, fail to take advantage of this privilege. 
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it might ultimately turn out an unprofitable 
speculation as in the case of the late Lord 
Boston, who was the last landlord that received 
the tithes of the parish. At the time of pur- 
chase, his lordship chose his own life, that of 
the late King George the Third, (who, un- 
doubtedly was not privy to it) and a Mr. Me- 
thuen of Sloane-street. The King and Mr. Me- 
thuen dying, Lord Boston was constantly re- 
minded, that if he neglected to avail himself of 
his privilege, the lease would revert to the bishop 
in the event of his own death. From time to 
time, he put off these intiinations, alleging that 
he could not conveniently part with the ready 
money, and he knew full well that there wa& 
no trust in that quarter. He did however ulti- 
mately take the affair into serious consideration,, 
and waited upon the bishop relative to the rati- 
fication of his lease. The sum demanded was 
still 8,000?. My lord demurred, thinking it un- 
reasonable, that as he had already paid one eight 
thousand, he was entitled to more lenient terms : 
the bishop was inexorable, either pay me that 
amount, or you lose an advantageous bargain ! 
-:^ after some demur, the terms were conceded 
to, and the said 8,000/. was deposited at Messrs. 
Coutts in readiness. The lawyer was instructed 
to draw up the articles, when, unfortunately,. 
Lord Boston was taken ill, and before the said 
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agreement could be signed, he died 

release, the whole revenue reverted into the 

hands of the bishop. 

Whether there is any bye-law in the church 
which prohibits a bishop from receiving the 
tithes of a parish where he does not perform 
duty, I know not ; but one thing is certain, that 
after Lord Boston's decease, the lease was no- 
minally made over to the bishop's daughter, who 
gave receipts in her own name for the amount 
of tithes afterwards collected. Thus, affairs 
went quietly on, until the year 1812, when an 
act of parliament was obtained for enclosing and 
exonerating from tithes, certain lands in the 
parish of Hillingdon, in the county of Middle- 
sex; which was promptly acted upon, and a dis- 
tribution of land took place, by which seven 
hundred and sixty-five acres (out of 867) were 
set apart and appropriated in lieu of rectorii 
and vicarial tithes for ever. By this arrange-^ 
ment, great and small tithes are redeemed, 
highly advantageous, both to the bishop and the 
vicar, as tlie present revenue arising from the 
letting of such Jands has ne&rly doubled their in^ 
comes. The vicar has since become an ab- 
sentee, leaving a curate for the spiritual welfare 
of the inhabitants, and the only charge upon the 
bishop is to keep the chapel in repair — the' 
church by the parishioners, although it is 
pressly stipulated in the original grant, that upoj 
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extraordinary occasions, the bishop and the vicar 
are jointly to bear the burthens. As to the poor, 
they are out of the cognizance of either party, 
being still under the care and protection of the 
inhabitants. 

Now the whole affair is amicably arranged, all 
parties are more independent of each other, and 
no contentions can henceforth take place. In 
this respect, it will be beneficial to all, although, 
it must be confessed that the parishioners, parti- 
cularly the poor, have by far the worst bargain, 
being deprived of the rights of common, which 
their forefathers enjoyed : nor has any stipula- 
tion been entered into, that out of the appro- 
priation of lands to the bishop and vicar, they 
should claim their support, notice and protec- 
tion, as was once the universal rule of the 
church. But it is to be hoped, that this over- 
sight will in future be taken into consideration 
by all parishioners, who may feel disposed to 
follow the liberal and salutary example of Hil- 
lingdon parish, in redeeming their tithes for the 
benefit of the rising generation, and for poste- 
rity. Yet, after all, it is melancholy to see the 
church entering into contracts, and driving hard 
bargains greatly to their advantage, nay, on more 
illiberal terms than the government itself, when 
stipulating for the redemption of the land tax, 
which is a civil tax, levied for carrying on the 
necessary routine of government. It shews^ 

N 
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however, the natural feeling of the people, who 
are willing to make heavy sacrifices, to put an 
end to a system, so obnoxious in itself, and so 
galling at the approach of every harvest. 

The foregoing outline of ecclesiastical affairs, 
comprising the United Kingdom, is sufficient to 
promote further inquiry, particularly as regards 
Ireland, since no country in the world pos- 
sesses greater advantages, if properly fostered 
and protected : every oppression therefore that 
tends to curb industry, to check the spirit of 
the people, to discourage agriculture, or that fo- 
ments dissatisfaction and dissension, should be 
thoroughly investigated and promptly remedied. 

Perhaps there never was an individual who in- 
terested himself more deeply for the welfare 
and prosperity of Ireland than the celebrated 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. His ideas were 
always engaged in this truly praiseworthy un- 
dertaking ; yet so short-sighted is human nature, 
particularly in this instance, as to the real cause 
of his country's distress, that out of five hundred 
queries which he wrote and published for the 
exercise of practical discussion, there is not one 
wherein the revenues of the church are once 
touched upon; nor can we wonder at his silence 
upon this head, when he promulgates the fol- 
lowing opinion : — * That the patrimony of the 
* church belongs not to one tribe alone, since 
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* every man's son, brother, or himself, may, if 

* he please, be qualified to share therein.' 

The bishop's position is perfectly true ; but 
what argument can be more unjust, or more 
galling to those, who get no share of the spoil, 
but who have to bear the burthen and heat of 
the day; who toil and slave to support an 
establishment, to which they are decidedly- 
inimical. 

The bishop's system of legislation, (although 
many of his hints were excellent, and if put into 
practice and acted upon, would have been highly 
beneficial to the people) was of no avail, for 
want of suggesting a reform in the very ground- 
work of contention and dissatisfaction. In this 
particular he betrays his short-sightedness, and 
verifies the truth of the declaration, that with the 
talents of an angel, a man may be a fool, since 
the remedies he proposed have never been of 
any salutary effect. 

As an cBConomist, a philanthropist, and poli- 
tical writer, every selfish motive should have 
been obliterated : his primary object should 
have been to investigate the true causes of Ire- 
land's grievances. But little reflection was ne- 
cessary to have convinced him as an individual, 
divested of all private bias, that it was expe- 
dient first of all to prepare the way for the fur- 
therance of those views, which he has most ably 
divulged. 

N 2 
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Filling the high station in the church that he 
did, it could not be considered his. province to 
state to the utmost every thing requisite to be 
done : — ^yet, following the footsteps of the pious 
Salvien, Bishop of Marseilles, he might have 
scorned the rebukes of his brethren, and pro- 
posed a few queries for the discussion of lay 
lords and members of parliament — leaving it to 
their judgment and discrimination, how far such 
propositions as the following, could w^th safety 
and propriety be adopted. 

I. Whether for improving and bettering the 
condition of the people of Ireland, an alteration 
in the manner of levying the revenues of the 
church, be not absolutely necessary? 

II. Whether, for carrying the above into exe- 
cution, a committee of the House of Commons 
be expedient to investigate the property at pre- 
sent appertaining to the church, and to examine 
the manner in which it is collected and appro- 
priated ? 

III. Whether bishops were originally insti- 
tuted, for the spiritual or the temporal welfare 
of the people ? 

IV. Whether, in the early Christian church, 
bishops ever meddled with temporal affairs ? 

V. Whether bishops were ever obliged to 
support the poor in their respective dioceses, 
out of their immediate revenues ? 
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VI. Whether the admission of bishops into 
the House of Lords, has tended to the prejudice 
of Christianity ? 

VII. Whether in consequence of this union 
with political affairs, they have been enabled to 
devote that time to the spiritual welfare of the 
people, which their important station requires ? 

VIII. Whether the lay lords would be willing 
to exonerate them from any connexion with 
political and temporal affairs ? 

IX. Whether the parochial clergy would not 
more strictly perform their duties, if they were 
immediately under the cognizance of the diocesan 
bishop ? 

X. Whether a clergyman, enjoying two liv- 
ings, can strictly perform his duties, or do jus- 
tice to his parishioners ? 

XI. Whether pluralities are not contrary to 
the express canons of the church, and as such 
should be no longer tolerated ? 

XII. Whether any incumbent should be al- 
lowed to reside out of the country ? 

XJII. Whether his presence among his pa- 
rishioners, by visiting the sick, promoting acts 
of kindness and benevolence, and occasionally 
administering to their wants and necessities, 
would not cherish a feeling of gratitude and re- 
spect ? 

XIV. Whether the institution of tithes by 
Charlemagne was a just and equitable law? 
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XV. Whether the fourfold division of the re- 
venues arising from this law, was as burthen- 
some to the people formerly, as it is now ? 

XVI. Whether the misappropriation of tithes 
took place at the Reformation ? 

XVII. Whether, previous to this period, the 
poor were as well provided for, as they are 
now ? 

XVIII. Whether the people then paid for the 
repairs and building of churches : — or whether 
such expences were defrayed out of ecclesias- 
tical revenues ? 

XIX. Whether the Irish were gainers, or 
losers, by the Reformation ? 

XX. Whether it is a burthen upon the people 
to defray the expences of a twofold priesthood ? 

XXI. Whether the edict of James the Second, 
in favour of toleration, was ever of any advan- 
tage to the community ? 

XXII. Whether the true meaning of tolera- 
tion was ever clearly understood ? 

XXIII. Whether the compulsory obligation 
on the part of a catholic, to pay tithes to a pro- 
testant, comes under the denomination of tolera- 
tion? 

XXIV. Whether King James ever intended 
that each sect should support its own mi- 
nisters ? 

XXV. Whether the number of lay impro- 
priations in Ireland was ever ascertained ? 
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XXVI. Whether it would tend to allay the 
irritable feeling in Ireland, if the patrons were 
to receive a fair remuneration from government, 
in lieu of rectorial and vicarial tithes ? 

XXVII. Such presentations reverting to the 
crown, whether it would be desirable, that the 
officiating clergyman should receive a salary from 
government adequate to the extent of his 
parish ? 

XXVIII. Whether such a measure would 
quiet the minds of the people ? 

XXIX. Whether such an outlay would ulti- 
mately be more expensive than a standing 
army ? 

XXX. Whether a clergyman strictly perform- 
ing his duties would have more influence upon 
the people to promote peace and quietness, than 
a standing army ? 

XXXI. Whether the annual sale of tithes to 
proctors is disgraceful to Christianity ? 

XXXII. Whether the purchaser does not 
extort more from the people as a profit for his 
investment, than they would otherwise pay, if 
collected by the incumbent himself? 

XXXIII. Whether even the tithe collector 
does not take advantage of his appointment, to 
obtain extra remuneration for the danger to 
which he is frequently exposed ? 

XXXIV. Whether such a system would be 
tolerated by Mahometans ? 
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XXXV. Whether there is any other country 
upon the face of the earth, where such barefaced 
tyranny prevails ? 

XXXVI. Whether such proceedings do not 
tend to aggravate the people, more than any 
other branch of taxation ? 

XXXVII. Whether it would not be wisdom 
in the legislature to put an end to a system of 
pilfer, so devoid of every principle of enlightened 
policy ? 

XXXVIII. Whether there is in reality any 
difference between the seizure of a poor man's 
property for tithes, or a Roman banditti seizing 
the property of the rich Italian ecclesiastics ? 

XXXIX. Whether any means could be de- 
vised to establish an ecclesiastical fund, out of 
which, the bishops and clergy should receive 
proportional salaries ? 

XL. Whether the duties of English bishops 
in Ireland, require establishments larger than 
five thousand per annum would defray ? 

XLI. Whether the remainder of their present 
incomes would not be beneficial to the poor in 
lieu of poor laws ? 

XLII. Whether there is not sufficient revenue 
arising from church lands to remunerate the 
clergy, provided tithes were abolished alto- 
gether ? 

XLIII. Whether, (provided there was not a 
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sufficiency) an appropriation of crown lands 
would be desirable to meet the deficiency ? 

XLIV. Whether agriculture and industry 
throughout Ireland, would be materially im- 
proved and enhanced by such a measure ? 

XLV. Whether Reformation was ever more 
wanted throughout Ireland in ecclesiastical 
affairs, than at the present moment ? 

The purport of the foregoing queries, is to 
excite a spirit of enquiry, that some remedies 
may be adopted for general benefit, not only 
of the present generation, but of posterity, who 
will judge somewhat unfavourably of their an- 
cestors', should they bequeath them a system of 
religion fraught with so many innovations, and 
subjected to so much injustice. The same 
queries equally apply to England, which as a 
nation, gained no more by the Reformation than 
the sister country. 

Centuries, as we before observed, have rolled 
on, without lessening the evil ; on the contrary, 
it is rather increased : while the church has, 
like the hardy oak of - the forest, defied the 
passing gale and the winter's blast, spreading 
her branches far and wide for the shelter of the 
sinecurist and the sycophant, whilst the praise- 
worthy and the true shepherds, are left as it 
were exposed upon the unprotected heath. 
Men's minds have at length been aroused from 
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their lethargy, and now behold the true situa- 
tion of things ; not with any view of levelling 
the fabric or dispensing with its ministers, but 
with an unfeigned hope, that the day is not far 
distant, when the emoluments of the clergy will 
be more equally and more fairly dispensed : 
when the people will listen with pleasure to their 
teachers, if those * teachers walk in humility 
before their God. 

A well-regulated clergy is a benefit to the 
country; and a national church, as society is 
constituted, indispensable — but those ministers 
should be the true promulgators of Christianity, 
and that church free from corruption, lest, as 
Lycurgus wisely observed to the Lacedemonians, 
the true service of religion should be inter- 
mitted : for he feared, that if religion should be 
as expensive among them as in the other parts 
of Greece, it might finally happen ; that divine 
worship, out of the covetousness of some, and 
the poverty of others, would be wholly neglected, 
wisely considering, that magnificent edifices and 
costly offerings were not so pleasing to God, as 
the true piety and unfeigned devotion of the 
worshippers. 
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[See page 122.] 

The foregoing observations have arisen from a suggestion, 
that, as the Bishop of Winchester performs no duty at St. 
Saviour's church, nor has any voice in the election of the 
rector, nor extends his care towards the very numerous 
indigent poor :— that he is an alien to the parish,— yet, not- 
withstanding, he derives an immense revenue* from certain 
lands and tenements that formerly were part of the church 
property, and which were sold as such to Thomas Walker, 
of Camberwell, during the Commonwealth. At the accession 
of Charles the Second, they reverted to the crown, or ra- 
ther were taken possession of by the crown, who bestowed 
them upon Brian Duppa, with the bishopric of Winchester, 
for the time being, to be appropriated according to the ori- 
ginal customs of the early bishops. They have, from that 
period, continued ecclesiastical property down to the pre- 
sent time, but appropriated by the bishop to his own use, 
in the same manner as several other prelates have done be- 
fore him. Before, and after the Reformation, part of this 
income, as we shall shew hereafter, was devoted to chari- 

* In one year, the Bishop of Winchester received upwards of fifteen thousand 
pounds — fines, for the renewal of leases. 
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table and other uses ; but this salutary regulation having 
been infringed upon, the question naturally arises, upon 
what tenor he is entitled to these emoluments as a sine- 
curist. 

That the original design for which lands were granted to 
to this church formerly, is not now complied with, cannot 
be doubted, having been alienated for private purposes, 
contrary to the intention of King Edward the Sixth, and 
other monarchs at an earlier period. During the reign 
of the former, many excellent ordonnances were framed, 
whereby the antient mode of supporting the poor and re- 
pairing the churches was to have been enforced, which had 
been infringed upon by Cardinal Wolsey and other am- 
bitious prelates. To remedy this evil, a salutary plan was 
effected upon the deprivation of Gardiner, who refused to 
concede to the terms of the proposed reformation. On the 
26th April, 1551, Poynet was translated from Rochester 
to fill up the vacancy^ Instead of receiving the whole of 
the revenues of the bishopric as his predecessors had done, 
two thousand marks a year were assigned him for his main- 
tenance, this sum being considered amply sufficient to sup- 
port his dignity. The remaining revenue of this wealthy 
bishopric was appropriated to useful purposes ; for the sup- 
port of the poor ; for the repairs of the church, and the 
erection of hospitals. This was reformation in its true 
sense. 

Here then, is a precedent for an enlightened govern- 
ment to follow in the present day, which, if effected, would 
tend more to the general relief of the people, than any 
act that the legislature could suggest. Indeed, were the 
bishops actuated by a true Christian feeling, they would 
voluntarily take the work of reformation into their own 
hands, without the aid of any compulsory means. 

Ample as the funds are for the restoration of that vene- 
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rable fabric, St. Saviour's Church, it is an act of injustice 
towards the parishioners, that they should be burthened 
with expences, which in reality belong to the diocese, and 
for which endowments were largely bestowed for this pur- 
pose : but a spirit of supineness has unfortunately prevailed 
during the last century, and a disposition manifested, to 
claim from the people every impost for the preservation of 
religious edifices, rather than forego a portion of those re- 
venues, which is spent in districts far away from the source 
of emolument. Acting upon this principle, the govern- 
ment might with equal injustice levy a rate in each district 
for the repair of barracks : — justice and equity however, 
are too closely interwoven with the civil government of 
this country, to resort to any measures that bear unequally 
upon one branch of the community in preference to ano- 
ther. The Church in this particular appears to be actuated 
by a different system of legislation altogether. 

Burnett's complaints against some of the prelates at the 
restoration of Charles the Second, were not without cause 
at that period, but are more particularly applicable at the 
present day, when relief is required from every source that 
can be suggested by the legislature : — he observes, ' There 
are a great many abuses which yet continue, and are too 
much in use among us, such as pluralities, non-residences, 
and other thiugs of that nature ; so that it may be said, 
that some of the manifest corruptions of Popery, when 
they are recommended by the advantages that accompany 
them, are not yet thoroughly purged out, notwithstanding 
all the noise we have made about reformation in matters 
much more disputable, and of far less consequence. From 
hence, one evil has followed, not inferior to these from 
whence it flows : — that the pastoral charge is looked on by 
too many, rather as a device only for instructing people, to 
which they may submit as much as they think fit, than as a 
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care of souls, as indeed it is, and it is not to be denied but 
the practice of not a few of the clergy has confirmed the 
people in this mistake, who consider our functions as ante-' 
iliod of living, by performing divine offices, and making 
sermons, rather than as a watching over the souls of the 
flocks committed to us, visiting the sick, reproving scan- 
dalous persons, reconciling differences, and being strict at 
least in governing the poor, whose necessities will oblige 
them to submit to any good rules we shall set them for the 
better conduct of their lives. In these things does the pas- 
toral care chiefly consist, and not in the bare functions of 
offices, or pronouncing sermons, which every one may learn 
to do after some tolerable fashion. 

* If men had a just notion of this holy function, and a 
right sense of it before their initiation, those scandalous 
abuses of plurality of benefices with cure, non-residences 
and the hiring out that sacred truth to pitiful mercenaries 
at the cheapest rate, would soon fall off. These are things 
of so crying a nature, that no wonder if the wrath of God 
is ready to break out upon us. That these abuses should 
still be found among protestants, and in so reformed a 
church, is a scandal that may justly make us blush.' 

With this just and excellent preliminary, let us take a 
.short survey of the ecclesiastical history of Southwark^ 
which is not a little curious. 

It appears from authentic records, that the greater part 
of the parish originally belonged to the priory of St. Mary 
Overy, which was built soon after the arrival of William 
the Conqueror. That the lands in question belonged to 
some private individuals previous to this period is certain, 
in all probability, to the ancestors of the Duke of Suffolk, 
who was lord of the manor of South. 

Whether granted by the duke's ancestors to those 
monkish adventurers who came over in shoals with King 
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William, or granted by the monarch himself after his seizure 
of them, is now difficult to ascertain, many of the- old re- 
cords being either destroyed by fire, or totally lost: but 
in all probability by the latter, as we find the name of the 
notorious and rapacious Bishop of Bayeux connected in 
some way or other with the said priory. 

The priory must have been erected, established and con- 
ducted on an extensive scale, from the circumstance, that 
at its dissolution, the revenues were estimated at near 700/. 
per annum, an enormous sum in those days, when one 
shilling would purchase more than a sovereign does now. 

Some of the old walls are still standing, which clearly 
proves that the monastery was very capacious, and origi- 
nally a magnificent structure. 

On the present scite of St. Saviour's church stood the 
antient chapel, where the abbot and his fraternity per* 
formed daily service. 

It was erected by Gifiard, Bishop of Winchester, at his 
own expence out of the revenues of his bishopric, between 
the years A. D. 1107, and A. D. 1129, the era of his re- 
taining the bishopric. 

This munificent founder also erected the palace, some 
fine ruins of which are still extant in Winchester-yard. 

The ground upon which the bishop erected his palace 
appears to have belonged to the Abbot of Bermondsey, 
who granted it for a very long term of years, at the annual 
rental of eight pounds. In the reign of Edward the Third, 
A. D. 1366, this sum was paid by the barons of the exche- 
quer, by which we may infer that the property afterwards 
came under the dominion of the crown. 

After the death of Gifiard, various other prelates made 
additions to the palace, but nothing appears to have been 
done to the church until the era A. D. 1238 and 1243, 
when Peter de la Roach held the bishopric. This prelate 
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greatly enlarged the church, besides erecting and founding 
a chapel in the south side, from funds arising out of the 
revenues of his bishopric. He was greatly esteemed for his 
liberality and protection of the poor. 

About thirty years after this pious bishop's decease, the 
church was injured by fire, but soon after repaired and 
beautified, partly at the expence of Nicholas, Bishop of 
Ely, translated to the see of Winchester, and partly from 
freewill offerings ; for in the Harleian Miscellany mention is 
made, that Walter, Archbishop of York, issued an edict, 
whereby 30 days' indulgence should be granted to all those 
who zealously contributed towards the furtherance of this 
pious work : — no church rates were then levied ; it was 
completed in manner aforesaid. 

The following century it was again much injured by fire ; 
so much so, th^t the celebrated William of Wykeham pro- 
posed to rebuild it on a more magnificent scale. This in- 
genious prelate held the bishopric between the years A. D. 
1367 and A. D. 1404, and in all probability would have 
carried his favourite plan into execution during his lifetime, 
had he not been so closely employed by the king elsewhere. 
At this period, and principally during the middle ages, the 
clergy acted in a twofold capacity ; for, in addition to his 
ecclesiastical functions, Wykeham held the responsible 
office of lord high chancellor, and private secretary to the 
king. His capacious mind embraced various sciences, 
among which architecture stood pre-eminent, so much so, 
that he superintended the building of Windsor Castle, and 
planned the present collegiate church of St. Saviour's. He 
devoted a large portion of his temporalties to Winchester 
as well as Southwark. At the former, he founded a grammar 
school which still flourishes. His munificence was un* 
bounded, nor was it confined solely to his own diocese, for 
he was the founder of New College, Oxfoid, independent 
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of that at Winchester; and doubtless he would have ex- 
tended his liberality for the promotion of knowledge to the 
borough of Southwark, which was contiguous to the court, 
had not death deprived the people of his pastoral protec- 
tion, which lamented event happened A. D. 1404. 

His successor being equally gifted with munificence, 
commenced and completed what Wykeham had planned. 

This was the celebrated Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of 
Winchester, who spared no expence upon the erection, as 
the present building plainly testifies. It was completed 
between the years 1405 and 1447, the greater part at his 
-own private expence; for, independent of the revenue 
arising from his bishopric, he was immensely rich, and 
withal extremely liberal. He was a kind benefactor to the 
poor, founding hospitals for their reception. St. Cross, at 
Winchester, was erected and endowed by him, to atone in 
some measure for the errors of a dissipated life. 

From Shakspeare's melancholy description of his latter 
end, it would appear that he was the very reverse of one 
who cared for the church ; ^et he was evidently a munifi- 
cent benefactor. With all his failings, it could not be 
flaid that he spent the people's money wholly upon him- 
self, having bequeathed a considerable portion of his re- 
venue to posterity in the shape of a church, and endowed 
{lospitals for the poor. At that period (as well as the pre- 
sent) the people stood in need of weakhy patrons, particu- 
larly for the erection of churches, which at all times is an 
expensive undertaking. Beaufort doubtless considered 
that as he received immense revenues from his bishoprick, he 
was bound to supply the people with a church ; for church 
rates were then unknown, and the majority of the pa- 
rishioners of Southwark were by far too poor to contri- 
bute largely towards the undertaking— hence, he com- 
pleted and left a legacy that the present generation are 
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called upon to repair, otherwise there would soon be no church 
fit for their reception. Nor is this a solitary instance ; since 
all the parishes throughout the country are subjected to 
the same impost^ which Beaufort, with all his failings, 
would have considered highly unjust and reprehensible. 

At the time of the cardinal's death, the priory and church 
were in the zenith of their glory, which continued to be 
upheld by his successors, Waynfleet, Courteney, Langton 
and Fox. 

Waynfleet copied the unbounded liberality of his two 
predecessors, Wykeham and Beaufort ; but, having no oc- 
casion to bestow any of his revenues upon the new splen- 
did building, he devoted a large portion of his property 
to the protection of the poor, and founding Magdalen 
College at Oxford. It was doubtless on a review of the 
munificence of these prelates, that Burnett so severely 
censured the grasping disposition of some of the bishops 
at the time of the Reformation as it is called, seeing that 
they studied their own gratifications more^ than betraying 
a disposition to benefit the poor and promote universal 
knowledge among mankind. 

In the reign of Henry the 7th, Courteney and Langton 
held the bishoprick but for a short period, and have been 
less conspicuous in history. 

The succeeding prelate. Fox, was a man of extraordi- 
nary talent, and employed in various embassies. Re- 
signing his temporal high stations of Secretary of State and 
Lord Privy Seal, he withdrew from court and passed the 
remainder of his days in comparative retirement, distin- 
guished by deeds of charity, benevolence and munificence. 
He was a generous patron of literature, and founded Cor^ 
pus Christi College, Oxford, with several free schools in 
difierent counties. He died at an advanced age, A. D. 
1508, a liberal benefactor to his fellow-creatures. 



Cardinal Wokey next enjoyed the temporalities of Win- 
chester, which Bnmett maintains were all the ecclesiasti- 
cal duties that he considered essential to his appointment. 
His thoughts were more engaged in the erection of his 
grand palace at Hampton Court, with other temporal 
dignities, than the spiritual welfare of his diocese ; he 
squandered immense sums of money in luxuries, which 
would have been more to his reputation, had they been 
appropriated to the care of the infirm, the aged, and the 
poor. He was reminded, when too late, of the neglect of 
his duties, and left on record a melancholy instance of 
brilliant talent, perverted to ignoble purposes. 

The next prelate that succeeded to this lucrative sta- 
tion was Gardiner, who had ingratiated himself with 
Wolsey when in the zenith of his power. He soon be- 
came his active agent and secretary, and was in great 
favour at court. Devoting himself to the service of the 
king, he gained rapid promotion : for his fidelity in pro- 
moting Henry's divorce with Queen Catherine, he was 
promoted to the bishoprick of Winchester, in lieu of the 
Cardinal, who had incurred his master's displeasure. He 
enjoyed this emolument but for a few years, being re- 
moved in consequence of the monarch's caprice relative 
to Queen Catherine Parr, which affair be did not manage 
so dexterously as the former. 

A short survey of this momentous period of history 
serves to convince us of the folly of prelates meddling 
too much with temporal affairs : had they attended to the 
duties of their station, instead of seeking for dominion 
and power, they might have been bright ornaments of 
&at age ; but they neglected the spiritual welfare of the 
people, and ultimately brought upon themselves disgrace 
and odium. 

The dioceses at this juncture, served as stepping-stones 
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to promotion, and were nsed by tlie monarch for i 
purposes that best suited the humour of the momeot. 
Sometimes it was his interest to preserve them inviolate ; 
at others, he disposed of the revenues with as little cere- 
mony ; on the disgrace of Gardiner, the king took pos- 
session of the revenues arising from the See of Winches- 
ter; in other words he sold them, leaving the diocese 
without a bishop, which remained in this state until the 
ensuing reign. 

In 1538, the dissolution of all religious houses took 
place. The Abbot of St. Mary Overy, Southwark, sur- 
rendered his priory into the hands of the commissioners, 
and retired upon a pension. The church and lands there- 
unto belonging were also taken possession of bv the crown. 
The humiliating condition of the clergy at this period, is 
one of the most extraordinary events in the History of 
England; and tends to shew on how precarious a tenure 
the church in reality holds its possessions, verifying the 
observation of the Quarterly Reviewers, that all its revenues 
are in fact the property of the State. 

Such large possessions suddenly reverting to the crown, it 
was considered advisable to dispose of some of the lands aud 
thereby enrich the king's coBers : accordingly, in 1540, 
the church of St. Saviour, Southwark, and revenues 
thereunto belonging, were put up to public sale, and 
bought by the parishioners, who were empowered to re- 
ceive the tithes and other emoluments before claimed by 
the bishop. From these resources, they were bound to 
pay the rector and a curate ; for the church being large, it 
required two to perform the arduous duty : with the re- 
sidue of their income, they defrayed the repairs of the 
building and supported the poor, which was in every re- 
spect an equitable arrangement. There being no poor 
laws at this period, and all supplies from the monastery 
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directed into another channel, these poor creatures were 
in a melancholy situation, and at length became a heavy 
tax upon the parish, which would have been insupportable 
had not the wardens received the ex-bishop's emoluments. 
Nevertheless these appear to have been insufficient to 
meet the increased demands, the wardens therefore con- 
sulted as to the best mode of retrenching all superfluous 
expences and making the best of their bargain, for the 
parish paid into the exchequer a certain sum of money, 
in the same manner that a capitalist of the present day 
pays a large sum of ready money to a bishop for the tithes 
of a parish, in order that he may obtain a lease for three 
lives. 

The wardens of St. Saviour's, in order to meet the in- 
creased demands, made a survey of the church ; and find- 
ing it too large for the parishioners, unceremoniously let 
ofi* part of it to a baker, who erected ovens and soon car- 
ried on a surprising trade, the bread being baked in a 
consecrated building, being considered better than else- 
where. 

Thus the church was used in a two fold capacity, for 
supplying the temporal, as well as the spiritual wants of 
the people. Whether this was afterwards considered 
sacrilegious, we have now no means of ascertaining, but 
it appears that the purchase money paid by the parish for 
its privileges was but of short duration. 

The following reign, viz. Edward the 6th, the church 
and lands again reverted to the crown, and were shortly 
after disposed of again, — by private contract. They were 
purchased by the city of London, who had considerable 
privileges included in the bargain which are too numerous 
to mention here : suffice it to say, that the churchwardens 
received the tithes and revenues as before, which were 
appropriated in the same manner. The spiritual welfare 
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of ttae people was more closely cared for ; uud io further- 
apce of this object, it was deemed advisable to appoint ii 
bishop to preside over the see. Accordingly, Poynet was 
translated from Rochester for this salutary purpose. He 
was allowed two thousaud marks per annum, this sum 
being considered sufficient to support his dignity. He 
was a zealous supporter of the Reformation, being em- 
ployed by King Edward to draw up a new catechism for 
the use of young people : it was priuted \a Latin and En- 
glish in 1553. At the accession of Mary, he withdrew to 
Strasburg, where he died in 1556. 

Poynet being in exile, the see was once more vacant, which 
was given to Gardiner, a staunch advocate for the Catholic 
party, and newly restored to favour by Mary's accession. At 
this critical juncture, a highly talented man was requisite to 
preside over the aflairs of the nation; and religion being 
then the polar star of politics, Gardiner was fixed upon to 
taLe the lead in both. He was accordingly, uot only nomi- 
nated to the See of Winchester, but elevated to the office 
of Chancellor of England and first minister of State, 
Such an arningement was fatal to the Protestant cause : 
the dreadful acts of cruelty and suffering that hence en- 
sued, are too well known to require any comment. Pre- 
vious to the termination of his mortal career, he is said 
to have reflected upon the errors of his life, and bitterly 
bewailed the destruction of so many innocent lives, whom 
he was principally the means of condemning for difference 
of opinion in matters of religion. 

His successor. Doctor White, was gifted with the same 
spirit of intolerance, which lasted during the short period 
of Mary's reign. On the accession of Elizabeth, when the 
reformed party again gained the ascendancy. White was 
deposed and Robert Horn promoted to the see, when b 
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more tolerant era commenced and was continued by the 
successive bishops, Watson, Cowper, Wickham and Day. 

Although Elizabeth's reign was distinguished by so many 
highly talented men, yet one measure was suggested and 
carried into effect, which was an unjust system of legisla- 
tion, being greatly in favour of the bishop's revenues, and 
consequently an increased tax upon the people. This was 
a law relative to the support of the poor, who had hereto- 
fore been fed and protected by the church. It was a 
heavy burthen upon the people, and only served to increase 
the splendour and luxurious habits of the clergy, which 
has continued down to the present time, to the prejudice 
of reKgion, detrimental to agriculture, and consequently 
to the prosperity of the country. 

The last prelate who was promoted to the see during 
the reign of Elizabeth, was Thomas Bilson, a man of 
great learning and ability, but the champion of episcopacy 
rather than usefulness. As the guardian of the people, he 
was too fully engaged in controversy to be of much ser- 
vice to his diocese, too much attached to the court to 
inspect the wants of the poor ; but the bishops at this pe- 
riod were indulged v^ith a greater latitude than their pre- 
decessors, since the civil department was entrusted with 
that charge which previously appertained to the clergy. 
As a writer Bilson was indefatigable ; and, in the ensuing 
reign of James the first, his talents were occupied in the 
revisal of the new translation of the Scriptures. 

His successor, Montague, held the bishoprick only two 
years ; a period barely suflBcient to gain a knowledge of 
his diocese, so that but little is known respecting him. 

In 16L8, a most upright, independent, and valuable 
character succeeded. This was Launcelot Andrews, the 
most renowned scholar of his age, and a bright ornament 
to his country, since he combined all the qualities which 
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etiRoble the miad. His chanty was unbounded, nod hU 
iDUnkficence in the promotion of knowledge will for ever 
perpetuate his name. He died at Winchester House, 
Southwark, A. D. 1626. He was so highly esteemed, that 
Milton, who was naturally averse to ecclesiastical estahlish- 
ments, wrote a beautiful Latin elegy to his memory. 

A character the very reverse to Andrews succeeded him. 
This was Neale, whose servility and adulation rendered him 
contemptible. He was iustalled A. D. 1627, soon after 
the accession of Charles the First. It is not at all to he 
wondered at, that th^t monarch lust his head, if he had 
many such advisers as Neale, whose principles cannot 
be better developed, than by the opinions that he 
broached to James the First. The independent- minded 
Andrews was present at the time when King Jtimes coolly 
asked the following question : — ' My Lords, cannot I take 
my subjects' money when I want it, without all this form- 
ality in Parliament f Neale immediately replied, 'God 
forbid. Sir, but you should ; you are the breath of our 
nostrils;' upon which the King turned to Andrews, and 
added, "My Lord, what say youf 'Sir,' replied the 
Bishop, 'I have no skill in parliamentary cases.' The 
King then said, 'No put-oft's, my Lord.' 'Tiien, Sir,' 
rejoined Andrews, ' I think it lawful for you to take my 
brother Neale's money, for he offers it ;' which answer 
much diverted the King. 

We have previously stated, that the wardens of St. Sa- 
viour's, Southwark, collecled the tithes, with the other 
revenues belonging to the church, which were appropriated 
to the rector, the curate, the poor, and repairs of the 
building ; but that these privileges reverted to the crown 
at the accession of Mary, when Gardiner was restored to 
the See. It appears from sundry records, that in the reign 
of James the First, letters patent were granted, whereby 
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the rectory and parsonage were confirmed to certain persons 
therein named and specified in trust, in addition to many 
other privileges which they had before never enjoyed. These 
privileges continue to the present day, although the pro- 
perty has experienced some extraordinary changes. 

Cusler was the last biishop appointed by Charles the 
First, who, dying during the troubles of that ill-fated 
monarch, the See was left to take care of itself for the 
remainder of King Charles's life. 

When Cromwell and his party gained the ascendancy, 
the regular order of things was reversed, in the same 
manner as Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth had 
done before. They were all in want of money, and consi- 
dered that the clergy could better afibrd to part with some 
of their possessions than the laity. Accordingly, with as 
little ceremony as King Henry betrayed, Cromwell put up 
a large lot to public auction, which consisted of St. Sa- 
viour's church, with the lands thereunto belonging, the 
Bishop of Winchester's house and park, the Bear garden, 
and sundry other plots of ground and tenements, which 
were finally knocked down to Thomas Walker, of Camber- 
well, for the sum of 4,380/. 8«. Sd. 

At the restoration of Charles the Second, this changeable 
property again reverted to, or rather was taken possession 
of by the crown, to the great disadvantage of Walker's 
family, who considered they possessed, or had made an 
eligible investment, in the same manner as any nobleman 
or capitalist of the present day would do, who buys a liv- 
ing, or the rectorial tithes of a diocese — Hillingdon to wit. 

The fate of Winchester house is a striking lesson for the 
present generation and posterity. From having been the 
residence of so many illustrious bishops, it was turned into 
a prison for Royalists during Cromwell's ascendancy. 
Within its walls the great Sir Kenelm Digby wrote his 
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•dies i and diverted himself during his imprison- 
ment in cbymical experiments. From that period it fell 
into decay, and the small part that is still remaining is now 
used as a flour-factor'a counting-house. 

At the restoration of Charles the Second, the people had 
once more a bishop appointed for their nominal guardian. 
This was Brian Duppa, who, when the episcopal form of 
government was declared by Cromwell's Parliament to be 
abolished, joined Charles the First at Oxford, and is sup- 
posed to have written part of the EIKON BA2IA1KH. 
On the death of his unfortunate master he retired to Kich- 
mond ; and being fond of literature, was closely engaged in 
study. The duties of his new station he appears to have 
discharged with great credit, for which he was liberally 
rewarded, the immense possessions once belonging to the 
See being fully restored, which have since been uninter- 
ruptedly handed down in succession to the present time. 

His successor, George Morley, held the bishoprick only 
two years, but Meirs, who was nominated in 16B4, witnessed 
many important events during the residue of the reigns of 
Charles the Second, James the Second, William and Mary, 
and Queen Anne; yet he forms no conspicuous figure iu 
any Biography, nor has he immortalized bis name by the 
foundation of a college, or the endowment of a hospital or 
alms-houses. 

At his decease, in 1706, a Baronet was appointed to fill 
up the vacancy. This was Sir John Trelawney, who was 
better known in the annals of chivalrv, than as a Christian 
prelate. Queen Anne appears to have had a predilection 
for the camp, as the Bishop of London was also bred to 
the profession of arms. 

During the reign of George the First, Trimnell and 
Willis held the high station of respective Bishops of Win- 
chester. In the ensuing reign, the See was filled by a 
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second Andrews. This was Benjamin Hoadly, the friend 
of ciiril and religioos liberty, who was highly esteemed 
daring the long period that he enjoyed this dignity. He 
was promoted in 1734, and died in 1761. His learning 
and ability was so transcendent, that his successors can only 
be compared to stars of an inferior magnitude, whose light 
scarcely gives them a station in the episcopal orbit. 

In concluaon, it is much to be desired that the sub- 
ject relative to the liability of the bishops and clergy, to 
repair their churches out of ecclesiastical revenues, will 
be thoroughly investigated and examined, not only by the 
immediate parish of St. Saviour, but throughout the coun- 
try. At present, it is a heavy tax upon the people ; an 
innovation that has by degrees been established since the 
Reformation : in fact, it is coeval with the poor laws. 
Every parish should examine the original grants of land be- 
longing to the church to ascertain what stipulations are there- 
in named. This would greatly facilitate the enquiry if prac- 
ticable ; but the shortest and most efficacious plan would 
be, to petition parliament to nominate a committee of in- 
telligent men in furtherance of the undertaking ; men who 
would calmly and dispassionately scrutinize the equity of 
the question, aud who would be willing to support a just 
and reasonable measure when fully decided upon, for the 
relief of the people and the promotion of true religion. 

At the restoration of Charles the Second, the parlia- 
ment was too obsequious to further so desirable an object, 
which the clergy took advantage of, to regain those pos- 
sessions which were for a time withheld from them ; nay 
more, they loaded the people with burthens, which they 
are suffering under to this day. The people at that period 
wanted a change, which at length was accomplished, and 
they, as well as their posterity, paid dearly for it. 

With the aristocracy, patriotism became an obsolete 
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word, for which Rassell and Sydney forfeited their pre- 
cious lives. Things have continued with but little alter- 
ation, since the period of Charles the Second ; nor could 
enlighteaed men, who have occasionally illumined the 
hemisphere and evinced a disposition to further liberal 
measures for the sole bene6t of their country, expect 
otherwise, when through successive reigns, they witnessed 
the affairs of the nation discussed by placemen and pen- 
sioners. Such individuals ought never to have been al- 
lowed a seat in parliameut, since, in professing to legis- 
late for the people, they in reality legislated for them- 
selves. 

It is to be hoped that a new era is at hand,* when the 
House of Commons will be otherwise constituted, when 
true patriotism will once more resume its away, that the 
people may be eased of burthens which even Bishop Bur- 
nett considered w(;re a disgrace to the church to palliate 
and put in force. His remarks were doubtless founded on 
a retrospect of the munificence of such prelates as Gif- 
ford, Beaufort, Wykeham and others, who, though they 
derived larger incomes from the people, liberally relieved 
them from oppressive burthens. 



• Since writing the above, that era has commenced : — Ihe subject 
lias b«en manfully brought forward in Parliament, by that enlight- 
ened member, Sir John Newport, who has paved the way for fur- 
ther invcBtigation, by the fnllowing just and equitable proposition; — 

"That this house do recommend to his Majesty the Buspeasion in 
future of the appointments of a Bishop or Dignitary as they become 
vacant, in all cases where the cathedral or church belongiog there- 
unto is out of repair, until thet-e be iiifficient fundi created out of 
the taid benefice for the neceitanj repairs of luck edifices." — March 
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CONSUMPTION OF PUBLIC WEALTH BY THE CLERGY 
OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



The Clergy of all the Christian world, (except 
the kiDgdom of Great Britain and Ireland,) 
including France, the United States, Spain, 
Portugal, Hungary, Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Prussia, German small States, Holland, 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Christians in Turkey, South America, and of 
all the dispersed Christians in all other parts 
of the world, making in all 188,728,000 peo- 
ple—receive only £8,852,000 

While the Clergy of the Established Church of 
England, and Wales, and Ireland, contain- 
ing 6,400,000 people, receive 8,896,000 

The Clergy of all other denominations in Great 
Britain and Ireland, for 14,600,000 people, 
receive 1,024,000 

Total expence for Christian instruction abroad, 

for 188,728,000 people & 8,852,000 

Great Britain and Ireland, 21,000,000 .... 9,920,000 



Littlewood and Co. Printer!, Old Bailey. 



USEFUL AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 

EFFINGHAM WILSON, 

88, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 

ISooUtWn to tie Smyeror of all tie KtiMias. 



PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

In One volume, Price 7s. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, in Spirit and in Truth, the 
Forerunner of a New Day. In a Course of Lectures, delivered 
in London, in Spring, 1829. By Dr. Biber. 

*' The great oomplaints broaght forward by Dr. Biber agaiDSt the modern 
8/8tem of edocation are, that it has no moral object in view, that it is merely 
a worldly edocation, having reference to the things of this world only, and in 
bat few respects caloalated either to increase the happiness of the individaal 
here, or to fit him for enjoyment hereafter ; his Lectores are characterized 
thronghont by great eloquence of style and mach shrewd observation, and we 
shall indeed be greatly mistaken if they are not as extensively read, as they 
deserve to be most maturely considered." 

WILSON'S NEW STRANGER'S GUIDE THROUGH 
LONDON and its ENVIRONS, for 1830 ; or, a Portable Ci- 
cerone, containing every species of Information, a coloured Map, 
and many useful Tables. Price 2s. 6d. 

The same Work is to be had in French, Price 2s. 6d. 

*' This little manual contains nothing superfluous, yet as much informatioo 
as the Stranger needs in making a tour of ibe Metropolis. The Map combiner 
clearness and ease of reference, which renders it the most useful ambulator we 
have seen." — Weekly Free Press. 

Second edition. One Volume 1 2mo. Price 6s. 

SIMPLICITY OF HEALTH. Exemplified by Hortator. 
The main object of this treatise is the preservation of health, 
independent of medicine, so far as is consistent with prudence 
and safety ; and the best criterion of its merit is, the important 
fact, that Mr. Abemethy has given it a favourable character, 
which is inserted in the work by his permission. 

" This is a very useful manual to be in every one's hands. There is great 
good sense in the advice it offers, so interesting and momentous to all readers. 
Its contents are divided into 433 sections, and are rendered as clear as possi- 
ble, so that the meanest capacity may readily profit by them. It may farther 
be added in its favour, that it has obtained the special approbation of Mr. 
Abemethy. It is, in short, a work of most extended usefulness, equally free 
from medical mysticism on the one hand, and the imposition of cant and quaokerj 

on the other. We can safely recommend it even to hypochondriacal readers." 

New Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1829. 



Books published by Effingham Wilson^ Royal Exchange. 

In One Volume, 8vo. Price Qs. boards, 

PRACTICAL, MORAL, and POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
on the Grovernraent, Religion, and Institutions, most conducive 
to Individual Happiness and to National Power. By T. R. 
Edmonds, A.B. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The following are taken from numerous and equally favour- 
able notices which have appeared in the various Reviews and 
Newspapers. 

" We have not lately met ^itb a work from which we have derived more 
arottsement or gleaned more information •••• Hit argoments prove that he has 
devoted considerable laboor and research to the subject, and be sa imports each 
position with talent and ingenoitj. Many of the Theories pubsess al>o the 
charm of originality. This work proves tbnt the stody of even Political £co- 
iiomy is aeilber so dry and uninteresting, nor so difficalt to the unlearned, as it 
generally supposed/' — Public Ledtjer. 

'* The Author is evidently a person of considerable originality of mind, as 
well as endowed, in no common degree, with the capacity of subtle thinking 
and aonte and dexterous ratiocination, and as such, of course, possessing an 
undoubted claim to attention from the public, to whom he has chosen to address 
his very novel and curious speculation. The book is full of mind. The writer, 
too, is animated by a very ardent spirit of anxiety for the welfare and improve- 
ment of mankind, and of attachment to the fundamental principles of morality 
and religion." — Sphynx, 22nd December, 1827. 

CONTENTS. 
On the Principles which most affect the Physical Condition of Man. 

On the Necessaries of Life. — On Food. — On Clothing. — On 
Lodging. — On National Defence. — On Useful Labour. — On 
Luxunes. — On Labour and Exercise. — On Population. — On 
Money. 

On the Political Relations of Man, 

On the Division of Labour. — On Commerce. — On the Size 
of Towns. — On the Measure of Value. — On Pauperism. — On 
Revenue and Wages. — On Profits and Interest. — On Paper and 
Gold Money. — On Armies and Navies. — On Taxation. — Know- 
ledge is Power. 

On Moral or Mental Faculties and Affections, 

On Mind in generaL — On Manners, Customs, &c. — On Edu- 
cation. — On Languages. — On Crimes and Punishments. — On 
Socialty. — Knowledge is Happiness. — Application to Nations in 
general. — Application to England in particular. 

Second edition, in 18mo. price 2s. 6d. boaitls,' 

COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION familiarly explain- 
ed, for those who have neglected the study of Grammar. By 
Justin Brenan. 
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